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OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER, 1901. 
Lecture Hour, 3 o'clock p.m. 

aS MACFADYEN, M.D. BSc, Fullerian Professor of Physio- 

ogy, R.I.—SIX LECTURES on “Cellular Physiology’ (with Special 

Silectass to the Enzymes and Ferments). On TUESDAYS, April 16, 
23,30, May 7,14, 21. One Guinea the Course. 

Prof. WILLIAM KNIGHE, LL.D., poe of Moral Philosophy, 
University of St. Andrews. —TWO LECTURES on ‘The Philosophical 
Undertones of Modern (eters oe TUESDAYS, May 28, June 4 (the 
‘Tyndall Lectures). Half-a-G 

ROGER FRY, Ese wees oO. LECTURES on ‘Naturalism in Italian 
Painting.’ On THUKS DAYS, April 18, 25 pain 

i . CAMPBELL MACKENZIE, Mus.Doc {.R.I1., Principal 
of the Roy al Acade lemy of Music ee THREE LECTURES on ‘Arthur 
Sullivan’ Cwith Vocal and elec se Illustrations). On THURS- 
DAYS, an 9,16. Half-a-G 5 

Prof. I EWAR, M.A. LL. D. ‘PR .S.MR.I, Fullerian Professor of 
chemistry, I—THREE LECTURES on ‘The Chemistry of Carbon. 

n ‘THURSDAYS. May 23, 30. June6. Half-a-Guinea. 

On OHN Y. BUCHANAN, Esq, M.A. F.RS8. M.R.I.—THREE LEC- 
TURES on ‘Climate: its Causes 1 and its Effects.’ On SATURDAYS, 
April 20, of les Half-a-Gui 

rot FLINDERS PETRIE, DCL. Litt D. LL.D —THREE 
LECTURES. * ‘The Rise of Civilization “ie oF 85, it’ sey by 
cane Slides). On SATURDAYS, May 1l. Fata Guinea. 

rof. J. B. FARMER, M.A. FRS, 3. il of om ny, Royal 
pallens of Science TWO LECTURES on ‘The Biologieal Characters 
of Epiphytic Plants.” On SATURDAYS, June 1, 8. f-a-Guinea. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Lectures (extending 
from Christmas to Midsummer), ‘Two Guineas. Tickets issued Daily 
2 = Institution, or sent by post on receipt of Cheque or Post- Office 

rder. 

Members may purchase not less than Three Single Lecture Tickets, 
available for any Afternoon Lecture, for Half-a-Guinea. 


The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will be RESUMED on 
APRIL 19, at 9 p.m., when Prof. J. J. THOMSON will give a Discourse 
on ‘The Existence of Bodies Smaller than Atoms.’ Succeeding Dis- 
courses will Ld ee waa by Dr. aoa Socgeaee Mr. CHARLES 
MERCIER. Cc SE. EARL P: XY, M.P., Dr. R. T. GLAZE- 
BROOK, Mr. A. H. SAVAGE LANDOR, and other Gentlemen. ‘To 
these Meetings Members and their Friends only are admitte: 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are requested to apply to the 
Secrerary. When proposed they are immediately admitted to all 
the Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, and to the Library and 
Readin -Rooms ; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures at a 
reduced charge. Payment: First Year, ‘fen Guineas; afterwards, Five 
Guineas a year; or a composition of Sixty Guineas. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-RTCHERS and 


AVERS, Pall Mall East.—-ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
including Works of the "Norwich School. Open 10 till6é Admission, ls. 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, Sec. 


OYAL SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall a Be W.—1llirn EXHIBITION NOW 
OPEN, 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. F. M. SHEARD, M A., Hon. Sec. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 
Office : Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 











Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K G. 


Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. (Chamberlain of London). 


Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WES! TMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, 
217, Strand, W.C. 


Trustees (Ex-Officio Members of Committee) : 
CHARLES HENRY WALTER, Esq 
HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, Esq., M.A. J.P. D.L. 
ALFRED HENRY HANCE, Esq. (Chairman of Committee). 
CHARLES AWDRY, Esq , M.A. 


OBJECTS.—This Instituti i d in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Hreiiaeaey: | of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary ee to principals and 
‘assistants engaged as vendors of newspap 

mation of Ten Guineas coustitutes ¢ a Vice- bean and gives 
three votes for life at all el Each d of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one a at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 








pi 
MEMBERSHIP. oe man and woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether publisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or em- 
ployed, is entitled to become a member of this Institution, and enjoy 
its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three Guineas 
for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of news pers. 
The yr a features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that eac! ndidate shall have been (1) a member of the Institution 
for ‘not less than ten years preceding apolication; (2) not less than 
poss ares years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of newspapers for at least 
y 
RELIEF. Temporary relief is given in cases of distress. not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to newsvendors or their servants 
who may be by Members of the Institution. 
Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and relief is 
awarded in accordance with the merits and oe Ca of each case. 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


| ITERARY and TECHNICAL TRANSLATION 

from FRENCH or GERMAN UNDERTAKEN by FREDERICK 
Wuarron Marriort, Esq., late of the Indian Revenue Service, 27, 
Clarence Parade, Southsea. —Terms on application. 


T° LITERARY | GENTLEMEN or MEMBERS 
of PARLIAMENT ~GENTLEMAN, Literary experience, desi: 
ENGAGEMENT as SECRETARY. Research, Trype-Writing, ‘te 
Address Ex.is, 20, High Street, Camden ‘Town, N. Ww. 


AN of LESSONS.—A PERSIAN GENTLE- 
Co argc 














ASSISTANCE to AUTHORS.—An old, retired 
JOURNALIST, Sub-Editor, and Compiler of Books, ‘aceustomed 
to Studies of History, Biography, Geography, Statistics. and Criticism, 
and reading with facility the ordinary Literary Languages (including 
Dutch), offers his PRIVATE SERVICES in Copying and Preparing 
Works of Authors whose MS. may need careful Bees and Arrange- 
ment before submitting it to Publishers, to Type-Writers, or to 
Printers.—Address R. A., Ash Lea, Albert Road Peel Causeway, 
Altrincham 


OOKSELLER’S MANAGER.—Messrs. HENRY 

SOTHERAN & CO. need a MANAGER for their WEST-END 
HOUSE, 37, Piccadilly. A thoroughly able pase with be ee 
and Business Knowledge t ust be by 
letter only to Senior, care of H. Sean aoe , 140, Strand, W.C., and 
will be held strictly confidential. 


ECRETARY WANTED for INSTITUTION of 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS.— Candidates must not be over 40 years of 
e. Colloquial knowledge of French essential and of Ane pony desir- 
able. Secretary will be required to edit of 
maul therefore, possess fair knowledge of Math ics and Engi 
ing Science with literary capacity. He would be required to give his 
whole time to service of Institution. Salary will commence at 600! a 
ear —Applications, with testimonials, to be addressed to the Council, 
Institution of Naval Architects, 5, Adelphi ‘Terrace, London, W.C., on 
or before MAY 1 next. 


I OYAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL 
INSTITUTION. 


The present MODERN LANGUAGES HEAD MASTER having 
resigned, on appointment as Chief Lecturer in Modern paesenacs at 
McGill University, Montreal, the Governors are ae d to receive 
applications for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the Dek ee for 

SEPTEMBER 1. Salary will commence at 250/. per ann 

Applications, with oo of age and Serr of testimonials, will 
be received up to MAY 1 E. J. DOWDALL, Secretary. 























FRANCE.— The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 2%, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








ONDON (Royal Free Hospital) SCHOOL of 
4 MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8, Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, 


W.C. 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY 1, 1901. Students 
entering on that date can compete for the Entrance Scholarships 
awarded in October. 

Special Classes are arranged for the ass eth Scientific, and M.R. 
Examinations of the University of London. Particulars as to Fees, 
Scholarships, &c., can be obtained from ihe Secretary, Miss Dovir, 
M.B. E. GARRETT ANDERSON, Dean. 





F. THOMAS’ 8 HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
BERT EMBANKMENT, 


The SUMMER Pras will COMMENCE on canis May 1. 

Students entering in the Summer are eligible t> comers for the 
Science Scholarshi r* on 1501. and 60/., awarded in Octo 

A Scholarship o n to University Students, and other Prizes 
and Scholarships of Bn value of 500/., are offered for annual — 

All Appointments are open to Students without extra 

Special Classes for — Examinations of the University of ‘lenden are 
held throughout the yea 

‘Tutorial Classes are held prior to the Second and Final Examinations 
hy the Conjoint Board in January, April, and Ju 

A Register of Er Beene ee and of Private Families receivirg 

Boarders is ree n doppbemt ch Office. 
b aceommodation is provided in the School Build- 





McGiLL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL, 
CANADA. 


CHAIR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The AeA haa of McGILL UNIVERSITY are prepared to 
receiv for to the newly founded TRO. 
FESSORSHIP of POLITICAL ECUNOMY. Salary $2,500 per annum.— 
Candidates are requested to forward applications, with any _testi- 
monials and references they may desire to submit, on or before 

. VAUGHAN, Secretary. 





MeGili Ur University, Montreal, Canada. 
Y ORKSHIRE SCHOOL for tbe BLIND. 


WANTED, in or about AUGUST NEXT, a SUPERINTENDENT, 
aged about 35, wishful to devote himself to the best interests of the 
Blind. ‘The Institution is loca 








Day C 
ing. and an Athletic Ground at Chiswick. 
rospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. G. RENDLE. 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A. M.D.Oxon, Dean. 


Micon Bo AUBERT introduces Daily and Bet 
dent English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professo 

rons, Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries Yor BRITISH 
{Se 8, CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMEKICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Schools and 1 Ho: —14l, "Regent Street, W 


ePUCATION. .—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS. 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and (ee knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and success Tutors in Engl 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 














known as the King’s Manor House, York. and is certified as a School 
for Eighty Resident Boys and Girls, taught by experienced Master and 
Mistress. The hKuilding also includes Departments for Out Pupils, 
who are trained in Brush, Basket, and Mat Making, &c., under com- 
petent ge g Music is an important feature, and Tuning is 
carefully lore oy 
An Industrial Home for Blind Women is maintained at Scarborough, 
pores assistance is given to Blind Workers and aged Persons in the 
Jounty. 
ports 3001. per annum, with a good House free from Rates. 
rege with not more than three testimonials (copies only), before 
MA FREDK. J. MUNBY, Hon. Sec. 
3, Blake cee, York. 


q' —36, Sackville Street, W. 


THE Rev. WILLIAM C. STEWART, LL.B., 

LECTURES on HISTORY and LITERATURE, and gives Lessens 
in Elocution and in Composition (Orally or by Correspondence).—7, 
Spencer Road, Wandsworth Common, 8. W. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING. — Expe- 

rienced YOUNG LADY, with own Machine (Yost), requires 

SITUATION as SECRETARY. Literary Work preferred. — Miss 
Greene, Eigin Lodge, Chadwell Heath, Essex. 











T. PAUL’S SCHOOL. —An EXAMINATION 
will be held at ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINGTON, on 
TUESDAY, April 16, and Following Days, for FILLING UP about 
EIGHT VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION.—Full particulars can be 
obtained on application to the Bursar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY 1. The work is arranged 
be Mh a Student may advantageously begin his Medical Curriculum 





LONDON. 





we ail information may be obtained from either of the undersigned. 
H. R SPENCER, M.D. F.R.C P., Dean of the Faculty. 
7. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., "Secretary. 


([YPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND.—Prompt, 
accurate, and at moderate cost. Authors’ MSS., over 10,000 words, 
1s. per 1,000. Pupils received.—Miss Ansrvt, 63, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


"['YPE-WRITING. —The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS, &c Usual terms. Circulars, &c. 

Copying Process. Authors’ references. Lessons given. Establishe 

1893.—Sikrs & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Koad. 


[tre -WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 

by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classica) 
Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modera 
Languages). Authors’ references. ‘Terms (cash), 1s. 3d. pee 1,000 
words; over 5,000, ls.—8. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, 8. 











BEDFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The EASTER TERM REGINS on THURSDAY, April 25. Lectures 
are given in all Branches of General and Higher Educat: ion. 

Students are prepared for all the University of London Examinations 
in Arts and Science. 

A single course of Lectures in any subject may be attended. 

‘here is a Department for Professional Trainin; ng in Teaching, and 
an Art School. Students can reside in the Colle; 

Prospectus and all particulars on application to the Parnctrat. 


EDFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A CLIFf SCHOLARSHIP ia ARTS. annual value 31/. 10s.; a 
PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value 48/.; both 
tenable for Three Years, will be awarded on the results of the Exami- 
nation to be held at the College on June 25 and 26. Candidates must 
be under nineteen years of age on the first day of the E. 





HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSs. 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 

hand Writers and Ty pists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Wors. 
—Miss Burney, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


(HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. —Eatablished 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers. lena and A 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Buaouss, 34, Paternoster Row. 


\ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.0. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agente 
(Estab. 1881), 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS. 8 W. 
Insert Advertisements at the ee yeientie prices. _Special terms to 

















For further information apply to the Principat. 
St: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY 1, 1901. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate regulations. 

‘rhe Hospital contains a service of hen Beds. SRT ay and Prizes 
ee the aggregate value of nearly 900/. are awarded an 

jal Classes for the Preliminary § Scientific and. the Other London 

us versity Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher 
Examinations. 

There is a large, thoroughly a comtoaet Cricket Ground. 

For further particulars apply. pe Tospital, B.C or LY letter, to the WARDEN 








of the College. 8t. holomew’s PHospi 
A Hani 


dbook forwarded on application. 





E , &e., O 


‘| ‘HE ART JOURNAL PRESS is prepared to 
undertake the PRINTING of high-class ILLUSTRATED BOUks, 

PERIODICALS, &c., and will be pleased to SUBMIT ESTIMATES. 

They are also prepared, with their exceptional experience, to advise as 

to the best mode of Helnacnene Illustrations, as well as to undeitake 

the same. Arrangemerts can also be made for the Publication of suit- 

able MSS. at the Art Journal Office, Ivy Lane, E. 

The Art Journal Press, 294, City Road, London, B.C. 


ATHENEUM PRESS.— JOHN EDWARD 
CUMIN MenTMA TH forall Kinds of BOOK, NEWS, ana 
prapred te Sua an ae Doe y 's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTS. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Lescriptive Text written by 
CHARLES I, EASTLAKE, 

Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 

Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 9/. 





[Now ready. 





VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in Each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONKS, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
carl BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 

ANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 1s, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


Catalogues, 
A G&G s8 BR #0. 8, 


159, CHURCH STREET, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W., 
Dealers in rare peitdes <S and fine LIBRARY EDITIONS of 
TANDARD AUTHORS. 

Voyages and a Printed Books—First Editions of Seven- 
teenth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Century Writers—Works on Art— 
choice Examples of Bookbinding—illustrated Works of all periods; 
also rare Portraits—Line., Stipple, Mezzotint, and Colour Engravings— 

and Autographs.— CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES free on application. 











ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 


12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


EW CATALOGUE of GERMAN BOOKS sent 
post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 








EW CATALOGUE NOW READY.— Special 
Collections of Books relating to India and the East—Memoirs— 
Travels—Historical Works—lIllustrated Books—fine Library Editions 
of Standard Authors—First Editions of Dickens, Thackeray, and Lever 
in very exceptional] state—Coloured Plate Books, &c.—Gratis and post 
free on application to James Rocune, Bookseller, 38, New Oxford Street, 
London.—LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


IATALOGUE, No. 31.—Drawings by Turner, 
Prout, Hunt, &e. —Sketches by John Leech—Turner En; 
Miscellaneous Etchings and Engravings—Illustrated and 
Books—Ruskin Books and Autographs. Post free, Sixpence.—Wx. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, , Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus. 
trated by G. and R. Cr Phiz , Leee h, &c. The 
ae and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
es issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
ALTER T, SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, eee Street, Covent Garden, London; 
, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


ORTRAITS.—FRANCIS EDWARDS, 83, High 

Street, Marylebone, W., has just issued a CATALOGU E of STEEL 

ENGRAVED PORTRAITS of FAMOUS MEN and W OMEN, which he 
will be pleased to send post free on application. 


A = RUSSELL SMITH’S CATALOGUE for 
RIL contains Old English Literature —Shakespeariana — 

+ er sort Publications—English Topography— Works relating 
to the County of Kent—the Drama and Stage, &c. Post free.— 7reat 
Windmill Street, London, W. (One Minute from Piccadilly Circus). 
Libraries or Small Parcels of Books purchased for Cas! 


























M. |. MURPHY’S 3 MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
e (No. 68) of SECOND-HAND BOOKS in all Branches of 
Literature, consisting of entirely fresh Purchases. 100,000 Volumes 
always in Stock. Books purchased.—79, Renshaw Street (and 13, 
Moorfields), Liverpool. 





ON DO 3 51 3° R A BY, 
ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon Lord Acton; ‘the Sight Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P.; the Kight Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. D.C.L.; Her- 
bert Spencer, Esq. 
‘Trustees—Right Hon. Lord Avebury, F.R.S 
Right Hon. Ear] of Rosebery ; Right Hon. Sir M. Grant Duff. 

The Library contains about 200, 000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/.a year; Life Mem- 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Countr 

rs. Reading-Room open from Ten till half- 
} Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; 
to Gombe, lés. 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 





‘O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS “we gratis with 

full oes Schools also recommend edi » Association, 

Limited, Craven Street, W.C. Telegraphic re og ‘Triform, 
London.” “Telephone No. 1054, Gerrard 


r ‘HE AUTHOR'S ‘HAIRLESS PAPER - PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
es Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless paper, over which 
n slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence eac 5s. per dozen, 
or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
eee should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


XCHANGE (or would SUB-LET) for THREE 

MONTHS, a HOUSE in South-West Suburb (55/. rental) for a 

Residence in the Country, or Seaside.—Apply F., Athenxwum Press, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to give 
Otice that they will hold the following SALES during the 
MONTH of APRIL at their new Galleries in Leicester Square ;— 


COINS.—On FRIDAY, April 12, the COL. 
LECTION of COINS and TOKENS formed by C. L. JENNINGS, Esq, 


STAMPS. — on TUESDAY, April 16, and Three. 
Days, OLLECTION of POSTAGE STAMPS, 
= Property ofa val known COLLECT dR. 

BOOKS.—On WEDNESDAY, April 17, and Three 
Following Days, the LIBRARY of a BARONET. 

SILVER PLATE.—On THURSDAY and 
FRIDAY, April 18 and 19, some THOUSANDS of OUNCES of fine. 
OLD GEORGIAN SILVER PLATE, the Property of a NOBLEMAN. 

ENGRAVINGS.—On TUESDAY, April 23, EN- 
GRAVINGS of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE,—On WEDNESDay, 


April 24, the fine OLD ENGLISH and FRENCH FURNITURE 
removed from Cambridge, the Property of aGENTLEMAN of TITLE, 


COPYRIGHTS.—On THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
April 25 and 26, the MUSICAL COPYRIGHTS published “eg Messrs, 
STANLEY LUCAS, PITT, HATZFELD, by order of the Court. 


Catalogues of above Sales may be had on application. 


| gee CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
tfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
by AUCT TON at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precise] y:— 
On FRIDAY, April 12, PORCELAIN, OBJECTS. 
of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 
On SATURDAY, April 13, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS of THOS. VENN, Esq., deceased, Major BENSON 
HARRISON, deceased, and others. 











"INHACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and adyan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
tloor. 

SPACIOUS gg DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
ND SMOKING ROOMS 
All Floors biases. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff aud ‘Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘' Thackeray, London.’ 


(Temperance), 








Sales by Anction. 


The CLARKSON Collection of Coins. 
MESsss. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, April 16, and Four Following 
Days, the important and valuable COLLECTION of ENGLISH, 
SCOTTISH, and COLONIAL COINS of the late W. N. CLARK- 
SON, Esq., of Whitby, including Sovereigns of Henry ViI., 
Henry VIII. — Rial of wlizabeth — Patterns in Gold and Silver of 
Charles I. by Briot and Rawlings — Pound Piece of Oxford, of fine 
work —the celebrated Oxford Crown, with View of the City— 
Patterns by blondeau and Kamage for the Commonweaith—Half-broad 
and Dutch Crown of the Protector—Proof in Gold of Charles II. Crown 
by Roellier—Pattern Guinea of Anne—Proofs in Gold of Geerge II — 
Five-Guine. and Two-Guinea Pieces of George III. by Tauner—Patterns 
aud Proofs in Gold, Silver, and Bronze of the last reign, &c., the majority 
in exceedingly fine condition. The Scottish Series is particularly “ard ong 
in Gold Coins, and includes the Konnet Piece of James V_, 1539—Thirty- 
Shilling Piece of Mary, with Bust—Duacat and Twenty- Pound Piece of 
James VI.—Pattern in Gold for Guinea (?) of James VIII. Among the 
Colonial attention may be directed to a few very rare American Coins— 
a Set of the Griqua Town, S.A, Coins, including an unpublished 
Farthing. &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. 
price 2s each. 


A valuable Collection of Engraved Portraits, the Property of 
a Gentleman, 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., 0 n TUESDAY, April 16, at 1 o'clock precisely, a 
valuable C OLLECTION. of ENGRAVED PORTR AITS, formed for the 
purpose of illustrating vase Ses fis ers History of England, 
the PROPERTY of a , and comprising numerous 
examples of the Works ot pig Elstracke, Faithorne, Hollar, 
Marshall, C. de Pass, S. Pass, R. White, and others—Early Mezzotint 
Portraits by Beckett, A. Browne, Faber, Plaee, J. Smith, K. Tompson, 
Williams, &c., including many of great rarity, from the Gulston, 
Bindley, Young, Horace Walpole, and other Collections—an illus- 
trated Copy of Granger's History, «c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Catalogues, with Plates, may be had, 








In the High Court of Justice, Chancery Division.—In the 
matter of the Estate of Sir William Augustus Fraser, Bart., 
deceased, and in the matter of the Fraser Settled Chattels 
Act, 1900.— The valuable LIBRARY of the late Sir 
WILLIAM AUGUSTUS FRASER, Bart. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION (by order of Mr. Justice Byrne), at 
their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Neola W.C., on MONDAY, 

April 22, and Seven Following Days, at o'clock precisely, the exten- 

sive and valuable LIBRARY of Sir WILLIS M AUGUSTUS FRASER, 

Bart., late of Leanach House, Clapham Common, and The Albany, 

inate, deceased. 

ay be viewed two days prior. 
shilling each. 


oo“ MSS., &c. —MESSRS. a. by HODGSON 

, Auctioneers of Books and Lite 2 yaks Ai of every 

pall tion,’ LIBRARIES and SMALLER COLLECT ONS carefully 

CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED FOR SALE. cking and 

Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate or other purposes. 

sees ig 115, CHANCERY LANE (Fleet Street end). Estab- 
she 


Catalogues may be had, price One 








Miscellaneous Books, 


Mi ESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., WEDNE! SDAY, 
April 17, and Two Following Days, at 1 p Beihai MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, comprising Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens, 4 vols.— 
Burney’s History of Music, 4 vols —Grose’s Antiquities of Great Britain, 
&c., 14 vols.—a Collection of Coloured Caricatures by Gillray, Rowland- 
gon, Bunbury, and others — Belzoni's Egypt and Nubia — Bunsen’s 

Egypt’s Place in History, 5 vols.—Goldsmid’s Reprints, Collectanea 
Anicmanten, and Pibliotheca Curiosa—Hakluyt’s Voyages, 16 vols — 
Esquemeling’s Bucaniers of America, the Four Parts—Yule’s Marco 
Polo, 2 vols —Naval Chronicle, 40 vols. ee and neoelgiy 51 vols.— 





Prints ‘and Engravings—a neat Mahogany Glazed ¥ 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had, 








BOOKS, including a Copy of the First Folio Edition of Shakspere, 
measuring 12gin. by 8Lin. (bound old half-calf, but incomplete )— 
Boydell’s Shakspere, 1802, 9 vols calf—Mezzotint Portraits after 
Hoppner by C. Wilkin—Oil Paintings by Old Masters— Antique 
Furniture and other Effects. 


HORTON BROTHERS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION (by order of the Executors of the Jate Mrs. WILL- 
SON), on the Premises, No 12, PARAGON, BATH, on WEDNESDAY 

and THURSDAY, April 17 and 18 
Catalogues may be obtained a few days previous to the Sale from the 

Avcrionrrns, 8 and 9, Northgate Street, Bath. 





First Editions of Englist Authors. 
ESSRS. BANGS & CO. will SELL by AUCTION 


(without reserve), at their Rooms, 93, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 
YORK, MAY 7 and 8, BOOKS and LETTERS collected by Mr. 
WILLIAM HARRIS ARNOLD, including Sixty Volumes of English 
Poetry printed in the Seventeenth Century, of which the most import- 
ant is Paradise Lost, 1667. in the Original Sheep Binding—several rare 
Volumes of the Eighteenth Century—First Editions of the Brownings, 
including Pauline, 1833, ‘The Battle of Marathon, 1820, the Privately 
Printed Sonnets, 1847, lel Proof Copies with the ‘Author's Manuscript 
Changes and Corrections of Dramatis Person and the Ring and the 
Book—First Editions of Keats’s Poems, 1818, Presentation Copy Endy- 
mion, 1818, original boards, uncut, and Lamia, 1820, original boards, 
uncut — Shelley’s Adonais, 1521, in the original paper covers, uncut— 
Tennyson’s ‘The Falcon, 1879, ‘and The Promise of May, 1882, both 
Privately Printed for the Author's use—a Set of the Kooks printed at 
the Kelmscott Press, including the unique ‘Trial Page of the projected 
Kelmscott Folio Shakespeare—and many otners too various to be 
indicated here. 

The Letters, for the most part by American Authors, include Three 
by the Brownings, One by Cowper, One by Keats, Three by Shelley, 
and IT'wo by Wordsworth. There are also the Original Manuscript, 
signed by Addison, of the Transfer of Copyright of a Volume of the 
Spectator. and, most important of all, the complete Holograph Manu- 
script of Keats’s Poem ‘ ‘To Charles Cowden Clarke. 

Catalogue, now ready, to be had of the Auctioneers, Messrs. Bincx & 
Co., of the leading London Dealers, or of Messrs. B. F. Srevens & 
Brown, 4, Trafalgar Square, London, 








THs NINETEENTH CENTURY 
and AFTER. 


No. 290. APRIL, 1901. 


OUR LAST EFFORT for a VOLUNTARY ARMY :— 
1. A Civilian View. By Henry Birchenough. 
A Military View. By Major-General Frank S. Russell, C.M.G. 
SOME SUGGESTIONS for ARMY REFORM :— 
1. sears! Training Schools for Lads. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart. A 
oe phe Provident Fund. By Capt. the Right Hon. the Earl 


3. Army Nursing. By Miss Ethel McCaul. 

The MODESTY of ENGLISHWOMEN. By Mrs. William Mahood. 

EMIGRATION for GENTLEWOMEN. By Arthur Montefiore Brice. 

DOCTORS in HOSPITALS. By B. Burford Rawlings. 

The BACTERIA BEDS of MODERN SANITATION. By Lady 
Priestley. 

BRITISH COMMUNICATION with EAST and SOUTH AFRICA, 
By Evelyn Cecil, MP. 

COMPANY LAW REFORM. By R. Gervase Elwes, M.Inst.C.E. 

ROBERT BROWNING the MUSICIAN. By Miss A. Goodrich-Freer. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA MAXIMA. By Herbert A. Giles, LL.D. (Professor 
of Chinese at the University of Cambridge). 

The FIRST QUEEN of PRUSSIA. By W. H. Wilkins. 

An uae ” VIEW of the ‘CHURCH CRISIS.”’ By the Rey. 

. Scott. 
AUGUSTIN RODIN. By the Count de Soissons. 
igo igi TEST DECLARATION. By Sir George Sherston Baker, 
rt. 


LORD CURZON in INDIA. By Stephen Wheeler. 
LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


‘] HE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL, 
Contents. APR 

South America: an Outline of its Mir caine. By Col. George 
Earl Church, Member of the Council of the Koyal Geographical 
Society. 

Note on ‘ropographical Work in Chinese Turkestan. By Dr. M.A. Stein. 

Can Hawkins’s “ Maiden Tand ” bei identified as the Falkland Islands” 

y Ci a 
Sebastian Miinster. 


8, R.N. 
By c. aaceenet Beazley. 
The Monthly Record. 


Verse George | Mercier Dawson, C.M.G. LL.D. F B.S. 
The k y of Bariloche Pass. By Alejandro 
go ete —Meetings ; of the Royal eceeap are Society, Session. 
1900-1.— Geographical Literature of the Mon 
Numerous Maps and Se canese. 
Edward Stanford, 12, 13, 14, Long Acre, W.C. 





Price 2s. 
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i . Price 2s. 6d. 
— THE APRIL ISSUE OF 
‘HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
1 Contains the following Articles :— 
The DEFENCE of the EMPIRE: an Open Letter to Lord Salisbury. 
By the Author of ‘ Drifting.’ 
M. WITTE and the RUSSIAN COMMERCIAL CRISIS. By Dr. E. J. 
Dillon. 
A PLEA for KNOWLEDGE. By the late Bishop Creighton. 
The PROTESTANT DECLARATION. By J. Horace Round. 
A DAY in a PARIS HOSPITAL. By “‘Carabin.”’ 
1775-1899: @ Parallel. By A. M.S. Methuen. 
The STATESMANSHIP of PAUL. II. By Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
HOW I MOBILIZED MY COMPANY. By Major H. D. Sichel. 
FRANCE and GREAT BRITAIN: Two Civilisations. By Havelock 
Ellis. 


The CITIZEN and the POLITICIAN. By Robert Donald. 
SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “ A Reader.” 

Obtainable of all Booksellers. or of the Columbus Company, Limited, 
Columbus House, 43 and 434, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 





Quarterly, price 2s. 6d. 


ss RELIQUARY and ILLUSTRATED 
ARCH XOLOGIST. 
Edited by J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S8.A. 
Contents of APRIL Part. 


SOME INTERESTING ESSEX BRASSES. By Miller Christy and 
W. W. Porteous. 12 Illustrations. 


HOMES of the PICTS. By David MacRitchie. 6 Illustrations. 


PRE-NORMAN CROSS SHAFT at NUNBURNHOLME, YORKSHIRE. 
By J. Romilly Allen, F.8.A. 4 Illustrations. 


Is the DUMBUCK CRANNOG NEOLITHIC? By Robert Munro. 
SOME on oe from ASIA MINOR. By H.8. Cowper. Illus- 
trated. 


A SUPPOSED NEOLITHIC SETTLEMENT at SKITI’S HILL, 
BRAINTREE, ESSEX. By Joseph Kenworthy. 


PIGMY FLINT IMPLEMENTS in BARROWS. By H. Colley March. 
Illustrated. 


MAN-TRAP from MONMOUTHSHIRE, By Ernest Hartland, F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 


DOOR in MULLION CHURCH, CORNWALL. By M. E. Hartland. 
Ilustrated. 


‘CURIOUS BRONZE INSTRUMENT recently found on MOUNT 
MORIAH, JERUSALEM. By Geo. F. Lawrence, F.A.I. Illustrated. 


RESTORATION of the CROSS at NO-MAN’S-LAND, LANIVERY, 
CORNWALL. By Arthur G. Langdon, F.S.A. Illustrated. 


NOTICES of NEW PUBLICATIONS.—NEWS ITEMS and COMMENTS. 
London: Bemrose & Sons, Ltd., 23, Old Bailey ; and Derby. 


OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES, 
No. CCI. APRIL, 1901. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 





“The Death of the Queen. 
Mr. Henry Moir on the Rational Di ted-Bonus P: i 
ing the Essay to which a Prize, presented by Mr. James 
Chisholm, was awarded. With Discussion. 
Mr. Arthur Hunter on the Effect of Using the Lapse Element in 
calculating Premiums and Reserves. With Discussion. 
The Institute of Actuaries. 


London : C. & E. Layton, Farringdon Street. 


THe HUMANITARIAN. 
APRIL. 
Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 
The POSITION in CHINA. Prof. R. K. Douglas. 


PERSIA: the FRANCE of the EAST. An Interview with His Excel- 
lency the Persian Minister. 


ba PROBLEM of COLLECIIVE PSYCHOLOGY. Scipio 
ighele. 





The GROAN ofa POOR-LAW GUARDIAN. Amy F. Cackett. 

BRITISH CHARACTER. John Trist. 

The ENTERPRISE CLUB. Dora M. Jones. 

The GLORY of GOD. Paul Tyner. 

ABULFARAGIUS. Dr. W. E. A. Axon. 

‘NOTES and COMMEN'TS.—REVIEWS and OPEN COLUM . 
Price Sixpence. 

Duckworth & Co. , Henrietta Street, W.C. 


NLASGOW EXHIBITION BUILDINGS (with 
Illustrations); Luxfer Prisms and Prismatic Lighting Theory 
(with numerous Diagrams); Letter from Paris; Small Suburban 
Houses, with Illustrations (Architectural Association); Amended 
Form of Building Contracts (Institute of Architects), &¢.—See the 
BUILDER of April 6 (4d ; by post, 43d ). Through any Newsagent, or 
direct from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 








NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 
UR EMPIRE: PAST and PRESENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN IN EUROPE. 


By the Right Hon. the EARL of MEATH. M. H. CORNWALL 
LEGH, LL.A., and E, JACKSON. 


420 pp. crown 8vo, cloth boards, with 15 Full-Page Illustrations, and a 
Photogravure Portrait of Queen Victoria from the Painting 
by Prof. von Angeli. 


Price 7s. 6d. 
Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


BY HEATHER BIGG. 
Large post 8vo, 5s, net. 


N E L L 


A TALE OF THE THAMES. 





London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited, 
Charing Cross Road. 





NOW READY, SECOND and CHEAP EDITION, 6d net, 
L4%5 of ANCIENT GREECE, 
Including 
MARATHON, THERMOPYL., SALAMIS, and PLAT.EA. 
By EUDEMUS. 


“The hum and strife of battle, the cries of the stricken, the hush of 
night as the opposing legions withdraw from the field, are all sung in 
stirring verse, truly heroic.” 


Arliss Andrews, Publisher,.31, Museum Street, London, W.C. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & COS LIST. 


EOE 





AUTHORIZED BY H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA. 





By RICHARD R. HOLMES, M.V.O. F.S A., Librarian at Windsor Castle. 


NEW EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT, 
And Supplementary Chapter, bringing the Narrative to the End of the Queen’s Reign. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net. [READY ON APRIL 11. 


*.* The Text of this Book (with the exception of the Supplementary Chapter) is reproduced from 
the illustrated Edition issued by Messrs. Goupil & Co. in 1897. 

The whole of the Text, except the last Chapter, was read to H.M. Queen Victoria, and was 
approved and authorized by her. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 


LYSBETH. 


A TALE OF THE DUTCH. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 26 Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb Hood. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





[On April 11, 





Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


MY EXPERIENCES OF THE BOER WAR. 


By ADALBERT, COUNT STERN BERG. 
Translated from the German. 


With Preface by Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON, Author of ‘Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War,’ late 
Director of Military Intelligence, Headquarters Staff, South African Field Force. (On April 11. 


PROF. MAX MULLER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
With 6 Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. A Fragment. 
By the Right Hon. Prof. F, MAX MULLER, K.M. 


Contents :—Introductory—Childhood at Dessau—Schooldays at Leipzig—University—Paris — Arrival in England— 
Early Days at Oxford—Early Friends at Oxford—A Confession. 








With 17 Portraits, 8vo, 16s. net. 


SOME RECORDS OF THE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. 


By her Granddaughter, the Hon, Mrs. OLDFIELD. 


A SUBALTERN’S LETTERS to his WIFE (The BOER WAR). 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Contents :—Children of the Veldt—Arcades Ambo—How Rimington took Brandfort—Dumb Colleagues—Army Re- 
organisation—The Eternal Kaffir—The Boer’s Life—Ours and Others—A Buck Hunt—Farming—The Family Party—The 
Towns—Boot and Saddle. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY INVENTIONS. A Forecast. By 


EORGE SUTHERLAND, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Contents :—Inventive Progress—Natural Power—Storage of Power—Artificial Power—Road and Rail—Ships—Agri- 
culture—Mining—Domestic—Electric Messages, &c.—Warfare—Music—Art and News—Invention and Collectivism. 
*.* The great majority of the forecasts in this book are based on actual records of the trials oy 
inventions which, in the author's opinion, distinctly have a future lying before them in the years of the 
twentieth century. 


BALLAST. A Novel. By Myra Swan. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* * This is the story of two stepsisters, the elder cursed with the hereditary millstone of drunkenness. 
which eventually ends in death, whilst the younger devotes her life to the fruitless task of trying to save 
her sister. 

‘The novel is well worth reading, and is altogether a very clever work.””— Woman. 

“ An interesting and really rather ‘ thrilling’ story, with no end of ‘life.’ ’—Outlook. ; 

“* Ballast’ will do good by its exposure of the havoc which drinking habits work among women. Keen we yeher g 
an insight into character, and the rare power of telling a story of unflagging interest, distinguish the book, and make it 
well worth reading.” —Hzraminer, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MACMILLAN & CO. 


‘'S LIST. 





BOOKS FOR THE SPRING. 


THE GARDEN. 
58,000 coPrEs soLp. 


ELIZABETH and her GERMAN GARDEN. Extra crown 8yvo, Illustrated | 


Edition, white buckram, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. Ordinary Edition, 6s. 


27,000 COPIES SOLD. 
The SOLITARY SUMMER. By the Author of ‘Elizabeth and her German Garden,’ 
i sae 8vo. ILLUSTRATED EDITION, white buckram, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. ORDINARY 
SYLVANA’S LETTERS to an UNKNOWN FRIEND. By E. V. B. With 


numerous Full-Page and other Illustrations, Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


A YEAR in a LANCASHIRE GARDEN. By Henry A. Brigut. Crown 8vo, 


The ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. By Henry A. Bricur. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
The BOOK of the ROSE. By Rev. A. Fosrer-MELLIAR, M.A. Illustrated, Extra 


crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


DISEASE in PLANTS. By Prof. H. MarsHALL Warp, Sc.D. F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[Just ready. 


The AMATEUR’S PRACTICAL GARDEN BOOK. By C. E. Hunn and L. H. 
BAILEY. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

GARDEN MAKING. By L. H. Baitny. Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 

GARDEN FLOWERS and PLANTS. A Primer for Amateurs. By J. WRIGHT, 


F.R.H.S. With 50 Illustrations. Pott 8vo, 1s. 


THE COUNTRY SIDE. 
TALES of the the BIRDS. By W. WarpE Fow Ler, M.A. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d.; 
extra gilt, 


A YEAR with the BIRDS. By W. WArbDE Fow Ler, M.A. With Illustrations by Bryan 


Hook. THIRD EDITION, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3s. $d. 
SUMMER STUDIES of BIRDS and BOOKS. By W. Warde Fow.er, M.A, 
Jrown 8vo, 6s. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. By Francis T. BuckKLAND, POPULAR 
EDITION. With a few Illustrations. Each Series separately, in crown 8vo, 2s. 6d.; extra gilt, 3s. 6d., as follows: 
FIRST SERIES—Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Frogs, Monkeys, &c. SECOND SERIES—Fossils, Bears, Wolves, Cats, 
Eagles, Hedgehogs, Eels, Herrings, Whales. THIRD SERIES—Wild Ducks, Fishing, Lions, Tigers, Foxes, 
Porpoises. FOURTH SERIES—Giants, Mummies, Mermaids, Wonderful People, Salmon, &c. 

ROUND the YEAR: a Series of Short Nature Studies. By Prof. L.C. MIAtt, F.R.S. 


With Illustrations, chiefly by A. R. Hammond, F.L.S. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


AMONG ENGLISH HEDGEROWS. Written and Illustrated by CLIrron JoHNsoN, 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 

The o NATURAL HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of SELBORNE. By GiLsert 

HITE. Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net. [Library ef English Classics. 

NATURAL HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of SELBORNE. By Gitpert 
WHITE. With Notes by FRANK BUCKLAND, a Chapter on Antiquities by LORD SELBORNE, and New 
Letters. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FORTY YEARS in a MOORLAND PARISH. Reminiscences and Researches in 
Danby-in-Cleveland. By the late CANON ATKINSON, D.C.L. With Maps and Illustrations. Extra crown 
8vo, 5s. net; Illustrated Edition, 12s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 


EAST. ANGLIA. By WILuiaM A. Dur. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. Extra crown | 


8vo, 6. [Just published, 


NORMANDY. By Percy DEARMER, M.A. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
DONEGAL, &c. By STEPHEN GwyNN. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson, Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


YORKSHIRE. By Arruur H. Norway. [Illustrated by Joseph Pennell and Hugh | 


Thomson. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
NORTH WALES. By A. G. Brapwey. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson and Joseph 


Pennell. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEVON and CORNWALL. By A. H. Norway. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell and | 


Hugh Thomson. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALONG FRENCH BYWAYS. Written and Illustrated by CLirron JoHNson. Crown 


8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 


SPANISH HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS. By Karuarine LEE Bares. Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 


COACHING DAYS and COACHING WAYS. By W. 0. Trisrram, Illustrated 


by H. Railton and Hugh Thomson. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 


OVER FEN and WOLD. With 14 Full-Page (and some smaller) Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 16s. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


A HOLIDAY on the ROAD. An Artist's Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, | 
With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, lés. 


An OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY in ENGLAND and WALES. With | 


Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 12s, 





A SELECTION FROM THE 
| Books by the late 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


LATEST NOVEL, 


MODERN BROODS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF NOVELS 
AND TALES. 


In crown 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated, 
3s. 6d. each. 


THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 
HEARTSEASE. 
HOPES AND FEARS. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. 
THE DAISY CHAIN, 
THE TRIAL. 
PILLARS OF THE HOUSE. Vol. I. 
Vol. II. 
THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. 
CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. 
THE THREE BRIDES. 
MY YOUNG ALCIDES. 
| THE CAGED LION. 
THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. 
THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. 
LADY HESTER AND DANVERS PAPERS. 
MAGNUM BONUM. 
LOVE AND LIFE. 
UNKNOWN 7 HISTORY. 
STRAY PEARL 
THE ARMOURER’S *PRENTICES. 
{ THE TWO SIDES OF THE SHIELD. 
NUTTIE’S FATHER. 
SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 
CHANTRY HOUSE. 
A MODERN TELEMACHUS. 
BYE-WORDS. 
BEECHCROFT AT — E. 
MORE BYE-WORD 
A REPUTED CHANGELIN G. 
THE LITTLE DUKE. 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. 
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LITERATURE 


— 


Highways and Byways in East Anglia. By 
William A. Dutt. With Illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell. (Macmillan & Co.) 

SELpoM or never have we derived from a 
book of this nature so varied a pleasure as 
this record of a cycling tour in the eastern 
counties has afforded us. We might almost 
say that whatever the writer touches he 
adorns, for his catholic appreciation is 
imparted to his readers by a pen dipped 
deep in knowledge and tipped with the 
charm of intimate sympathy. Mr. Pennell’s 
illustrations are as clever as usual, and 
worthy of the text. 

It may seem a small matter, but we thank 
Mr. Dutt for keeping his bicycle in the back- 
ground. We have no doubt that it served 
him well, but we are content to remain in 
ignorance of its maker’s name and other 
technical details. Still more grateful are we 
for the fine sense which sent him to history 
and literature direct, and so enabled him to 
give living interest to his narratives and 
descriptions, and never to suggest the guide- 
book—a rare merit among works of this 
class. 

From a book of such uniform merit and 
evenly distributed interest it is somewhat 
difficult to make selections, but we will 
make the attempt. Starting from Ipswich, 
the author traversed the eastern part of 
Suffolk, keeping close to the coast from 
Dunwich to Lowestoft. Defoe had taken 
much the same route nearly a hundred and 
eighty years before, and his record of a 
curious sight at Southwold is quoted by his 
successor :— 

‘*T observed in the evening an unusual multi- 
tude of birds sitting on the leads of the church. 
Curiosity led me to go nearer to see what they 
were, and I found they were all swallows ; that 
there was such an infinite number of them that 
they covered the whole roof of the church, and 
of several houses near, and perhaps might of 
many houses which I did not see. This led me 
to inquire of a grave gentleman whom I saw 
near me, what the meaning was of such a pro- 
digious multitude of swallows sitting there. 
‘Oh, sir,’ says he, turning towards the sea, 





‘you may see the reason ; the wind is off sea.’ 
I did not seem fully informed by that expression, 
so he goes on, ‘I perceive, sir,’ says he, ‘you 
are a stranger to it. You must then under- 
stand that this is the season when the swallows, 
their food here failing, begin to leave us, and re- 
turn to the country, wherever it be, from whence 
I suppose they came ; and this being the nearest 
to the coast of Holland, they come here to 
embark’ (this he said smiling a little); ‘and now, 
sir,’ says he, ‘the weather being too calm or 
the wind contrary, they are waiting fora gale, 
for they are all wind-bound.’ This was more 
evident to me when in the morning I found the 
wind had come about to the north-west in the 
night, and there was not one swallow to be seen 
of near a million which I believe was there the 
night before.” 

The story must have appealed with 
peculiar force to such a lover of birds as 
Mr. Dutt. Of Woodbridge, the old town 
so intimately associated with Edward Fitz- 
Gerald (there is a beautiful picture of 
Little Grange by Mr. Pennell), he remarks 
that it keeps all its good things to itself, 
and shows no inclination to advertise 
them, adding, ‘‘This may be selfishness ; 
but such selfishness, to my mind, nearly 
approaches being a virtue nowadays.” 
Passing through Parham, he _ recalls 
snatches of old ballads telling of the 
exploits and misfortunes of the Wil- 
loughbys. Framlingham, with its fine 
castle, recalls the early days of Mary Tudor’s 
reign; but the fiercest fighting ever seen 
there seems to have been the “severe 
trials” fought between the Norfolk and 
Suffolk champions in the first half of 
the eighteenth century. The “isolated 
but delightful little hamlet’? of Dunwich 
was the earliest episcopal city and once the 
most important seaport of East Anglia, and 
in the days of Henry II. boasted a fortress 
deemed impregnable. But even by the end 
of the sixteenth century the sea had devoured 
it, and all that Queen Elizabeth could do 
for a town ‘‘ which heretofore hathe well 
and faythefullie served her Majestie and 
her noble progenitors, by navigacion in tyme 
of war, and the commonwealth in tyme of 
peace,” was to order that the proceeds of 
the sale of the bells, lead, iron, glass, and 
stone of Ingate Church, and the lead from 
the chancel of Kessingland Church (‘‘ except- 
ing so much as would defray the expenses 
of building a gable to the same”), should 
be /ené to the inhabitants! After the great 
storm of 1740 the foundations of St. Francis’s 
Chapel and the remains of an ancient aque- 
duct were uncovered from beneath the 
sandhills under which for long years they 
had lain hid. Near Dunwich is quaint little 
Walberswick, whose charms have appealed 
to many artists. Off Southwold, further 
up the coast, was fought the stoutly con- 
tested sea-fight of Solebay, where the 
gallant Sandwich lost his life fighting De 
Ruyter. 

We cannot leave Lowestoft (we have done 
so in the body without keen regret) without 
culling from our author—who is here in his 
own country, though a Norfolk man—a 
smuggling story :— 

‘*A long - expected French lugger was seen 
making for the roadstead, and the Lowestoft 
freetraders were on the alert, anxiously seek- 
ing an opportunity for communicating with 
her crew. While they waited for a lapse 
in vigilance on the part of the excisemen, 
a boat was lowered from the lugger and 





rowed towards the shore. A curious crowd 
of beachmen and excisemen assembled to 
meet her, and as she came in on the crest of 
a roller it was observed that she contained a 
coffin. The French boatman had a mournful 
tale to tell. On board the lugger had been an 
Englishman suffering from an illness which soon 
proved fatal. In his last moments of con- 
sciousness he had begged the captain not to 
bury him at sea, but to keep his body until a 
resting-place could be found for it under the 
green turf of a churchyard in his native land. 
Sympathy with his sad fate, and the knowledge 
that the lugger was not far from the English 
coast, had induced the captain to consent ; and 
now he had sent the body ashore for burial. 
In spite of his broken English, the Frenchmen’s 
spokesman told his tale well. Both excisemen 
and beachmen—especially the latter —loudly 
expressed their admiration of the captain’s 
conduct. A parson was summoned, and in a 
little while a mournful procession made its way 
from the beach to the churchyard ; even the 
chief officer of the excisemen was present, and 
is said to have shed tears. That night the 
local ‘ resurrectionists’ were busy, and at dawn 
the churchyard contained a desecrated grave. 
A little way inland, however, in the midst of 
the marshes, a smugglers’ store received the 
addition of a coffin filled with silks and lace !” 


At Oulton, a little to the north-west, 
Borrow wrote his ‘Lavengro’ and ‘ Romany 
Rye,’ and discoursed with Jasper Petu- 
lengro on ‘“‘the affairs of Egypt.” Mr. 
Dutt tells us that he has sat by gipsy fires 
in the neighbourhood and tried to rokker 
Romany, insomuch that he has seen them 
‘‘ exchange glances of surprise and suspicion 
at hearing a gorgio discourse of things he 
should not know.’ County and parish 
councils have proved a thorn in the side of 
the Romanies, few of whom, we are told, 
now speak the old language. 

Were it not that we should be doing an 
injustice by searching for purple patches 
in a garment fairly woven throughout, wo 
should say that the author’s description of 
the delights of Fritton Lake shows his 
literary qualities at their best; nor do we 
think that Thoreau, whom he pictures build- 
ing his log-hut on its shores, could have 
bettered it. We need not dwell upon 
Yarmouth and Norwich, but while in the 
neighbourhood of the former may remark 
that, in spite of certain coincidences in the 
careers of the two men, no one now supposes 
that Sir John Fastolff, the builder of Caister 
Castle, was the original of Shakspeare’s 
‘‘ fatknight”: Mr. Dutt may cease to lament 
the injustice done his hero. 

Much has been written about the Norfolk 
Broads, but few know Broadland as does 
one who, like the author, has seen it 


‘¢in spring, when the dark-brown shoots of 
sedge are springing up like lance-heads by the 
waterside, and the warblers are returning to the 
reed-shoals and sallow carrs; in late autumn, 
when the fog hides the marshes, the hooded 
crows croak harshly on the river-walls, and birds 
whose quavering plaint lately broke the silence 
of northern ice-fields are heard in the Breydon 
flats and around the reed-fringed lagoons ; and 
in winter, when the rivers are deserted save for 
the trading wherries and reed-cutters’ rafts, and 
even by them when the frost has fettered their 
watery highways.” 

He knows the ways of its men, the cries 
of its birds, the habitat of its rare flowers. 
He is no summer yachtsman, here for a 
month and gone again. His notion of 
making the whole district a national pre- 
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serve, like Yellowstone Park, is commend- 
able, if Utopian. 

From Norwich the cyclist took his way to 
East Dereham, in the centre of the county, 


where Cowper spent his last days and was | y B 
| to Bury; finally past Ipswich (his starting- 


buried. He tells us that the monks of Ely 


stole away the body of Withburga, the local | 
| stable’s country. He tells of the strangely 


saint; had he consulted the local historian, 


he might have discovered the not unheard- | 


of method which the monks used to effect 
their purpose. 


the churchyard and St. Withburga’s Well 
as he is in general; on the other hand, 
his delineation of Dr. Jessopp’s church and 
other places in the locality which are 
familiar to us excites our admiration. Mr. 
Dutt has taken from Dr. Jessopp many 
stories of nineteenth-century superstition, 
and he gives an admirable description of 
the magnificent ruins at Castle Acre, where 
the rector of Scarning has so often acted as 
cicerone. Passing eastwards again towards 
Norwich, he goes through Wayland, the 
traditional scene of ‘The Babes in the Wood.’ 
On dark and stormy nights you may still, say 
the villagers, hear the wailing of the hapless 
pair. The author, however, attributes the 
sound to the so-called ‘‘ black-headed ” gulls 
of Scoulton Mere, some of which, he thinks, 
may come from Blackfriars Bridge. Be- 
tween Wymondham and Norwich is Stan- 
field Hall, the birthplace of Amy Robsart 
and the scene of the horrible murder by 
James Rush in 1848, in which year Dickens 
visited it and was impressed by its ‘‘ mur- 
derous look.’’ Further on is Mulbarton, in 
whose church lies ‘‘ Sir Edwin Rich, who 
lov’d the poor,” as his epitaph punningly 
puts it. Back again at Norwich, the cyclist 
goes north to Cromer, passing through 
Blickling, once the home of the Boleyns, 
where the hapless Anne is said to have been 
secretly married, and to reappear yearly as 
a headless spectre. Mr. Dutt is strong in 
ghost stories: besides that of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn riding in his coach drawn by head- 
less horses over his forty bridges, we 
have the wherryman’s ghost at St. Benet’s 
Abbey; Black Shuck, the terrible one-eyed 
black dog, who roams the Norfolk coast on 
stormy nights ; and the ‘‘ Browne Lady”’ of 
Houghton Hall. 

The coast road between Cromer and Wells 
is here said to equal any road of like length 
along the English shore in the charm of its 
scenery and the quaintness of its villages; 
and we are in no position to dispute it, for 
we must hurry southwards to Walsingham 
and Houghton, passing near Binham, where 
Capt. Marryat lived, and Holkham, the 
great estate which ‘“‘Coke of Norfolk” 
created out of a barren waste. Walsingham 
Abbey, of which little now remains, 
was visited by many royal pilgrims, from 
Henry III. to Henry VIII., and also by 
Erasmus. Later was heard the lament :— 

Oules doe scrike where the sweetest himmes 
Lately wear songe, 

Toads and serpents hold their dennes 
Where the palmers did throng. 

Houghton Hall, the seat of the Walpoles, 
is sometimes supposed to have suggested to 
Goldsmith his ‘‘Sweet Auburn,” when its 
owner compelled his tenants to remove out- 
side his park gates. At Babingley, on the 


Sandringham estate, was built the first 
Christian church in East Anglia. From 





Mr. Pennell, by the way, | 
does not seem so successful in his view of | 





King’s Lynn, through the marshland and 
Fen country, the traveller sped south to Ely ; 
thence, skirting the south-west corner of 
Norfolk, to Thetford, that most ancient of 
East Anglian sites; then southward again 


point) he made an excursion into Con- 


alluring life of the Fens, of the glorious fane 
of Ely, of the deeds of Hereward the Wake ; 
talks with the knappers of Brandon, and 
amuses himself with the speculations of 
Thetford antiquaries over their mound; 
while Bury St. Edmunds moves him to 
recite the story of the East Anglian martyr 
king, and to summon Jocelyn de Brakelond 
to relate how Abbot Sampson opened the 
shrine and touched the precious body of the 
saint. All is worthily told, but space pre- 
cludes our doing justice to more than a 
fraction of the good things. We hope the 
series may produce many more books as 
pleasant as this. 








The Life of a Regiment: the History of the 
Gordon Highlanders, from its Formation in 
1794 to 1816. By Lieut.-Col. Greenhill 
Gardyne. (Edinburgh, Douglas.) 

Tue achievements of the Gordon High- 
landers have become a sort of saga, which 
has fascinated the imagination of the 
general public like those of few other 
regiments; but, in the absence of a sys- 
tematic chronicler, the accounts of their 
hundred and seven years of perpetual fight- 
ing have run the risk of unverified history. 
With the exception of Cannon’s official 
‘Record,’ compiled with Horse Guards’ 
dryness half a century ago, and Mr. James 
Milne’s pamphlet issued during the excite- 
ment of the Dargai incident, nothing autho- 
ritative has been published. Col. Green- 
hill Gardyne’s handsome book comes just 
in the nick of time; and few men are 
better fitted to have done the work. Though 
the greater part of his military career was 
spent in the Coldstreams, he began soldier- 
ing fifty years ago with the Gordons, almost 
at the exact point where Cannon’s ‘ Record ’ 
stops. As a boy he had been reared on the 
stories told by Peninsular and Waterloo 
heroes; and his son is a captain in 
the Gordons, with whom he fought at 
Dargai and during the present war. 
Col. Gardyne is not a showy writer, but 
he brings to the task the quiet enthnsiasm 
of the perfervid Scot, complete sympathy 
with the soldier (whom he defends at 
several points for his humanity, as if he 
had recent charges in view), and a great 
store of information, which he marshals 
with precision. 

The volume treats only of the 92nd Regi- 
ment, which now forms the 2nd Battalion 
of the Gordons, and carries us down to the 
battle of Waterloo. While citing the fact 
that the fourth Duke of Gordon raised 
three regiments (in 1759, 1778, and 1793) 
before he summoned the Gordons as we 
know them from the hills and dales of his 
vast possessions, Col. Gardyne might have 
told us much more about these battalions. 
For instance, the regiment (the 89th) raised 
in 1759 and commanded by the duke’s 
stepfather Staats Long Morris is par- 
ticularly interesting in that his grace, his 
brother Lord William (who afterwards ran 





away with Lady Sarah Bunbury), and Lord 


George, the future rioter, served in it. He 
might also have dwelt upon his grace’s 
remarkable consort, Jane Maxwell, for one 
cannot help thinking that the Gordons 
of 1794 were raised by her on behalf of 
her son, as a sort of masculine counterpoise 
to the brilliant alliances of her daughters, 
of whom two had by this time married 
dukes, while a third, the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, is for ever associated with the regi- 
ment in connexion with the famous Waterloo 
ball at Brussels. Nor does Col. Gardyne 
throw any new light on the familiar legend 
that the duchess Jane enlisted the lads with 
a kiss. We imagine that documentary 
evidence might be forthcoming of heavy 
bounties paid to recruits. Col. Gardyne’s 
forte, however, lies not so much in pic- 
turesqueness, nor in critical history, as in 
a mere record of the known facts. 

The regiment, numbered the 100th until 
October 16th, 1798, was embodied at Aber- 
deen (which is still its territorial head- 
quarters) on June 24th, 1794. Of 749 
recruits, Inverness-shire supplied 241. In 
1895 the same county gave only eight 
recruits to our entire regular army. Aber- 
deen came second on the list, with 92 men; 
15 were English, and 45 came from Ireland, 
though the names of some of these indicate 
that they were pure Scots. The Irish ele- 
ment in the Gordons is a very sore point 
with eulogists of the regiment. Every time 
the Gordons come in for great praise a 
curious type of newspaper letter-writer 
begins spraying cold water on the national 
feeling by suggesting that the majority of 
the men are really Irish. Over and over 
again Col. Gardyne resents the suggestion 
with facts, and he recalls almost with zest 
that Napier withdrew from the second edi- 
tion of his history the statement that the 
92nd were “ principally composed of Irish- 
men.’ In 1794 there were only twenty 
non-commissioned officers and men bearing 
the name of Gordon. ‘MacDonald was 
the name most largely represented in the 
ranks, and Cameron the next.” 

The young regiment was promptly sent 
out of the country to learn its business. In 
little more than a fortnight after its em- 
bodiment it sailed from Fort George to 
Southampton, and did not set foot again in 
Scotland for nearly eight years. Some idea 
of how the foundations of its fighting fame 
were laid will be gained by a glance at the 
period covered by the book :— 

1794, Sept.—March, 1798.—The Gordons 
were stationed at Gibraltar and Corsica. 

1798, June—July, 1799.—In Ireland, where 
they first met Sir John Moore. 

1799, Aug.—Oct.—Fought in Holland, losing 
their first comrade killed in action, Private 
Malcolm Ferguson, a native of North Uist, at 
Oude Sluys on the Zuyder Zee, Sept. 10. 

1800, June—Oct., 1801.—Fought in Egypt, 
losing their colonel (Erskine). 

1807, Aug.—Oct.—Fought in Denmark. 

1808, Aug.—Jan., 1809.—Fought in the 
Peninsula, losing their colonel (Napier) at 
Corunna. 

1809, July—Sept.—Took part in the Wal- 
cheren expedition. 

1810, Oct.—July, 1814.—F ought in the Penin- 
sula, as represented by the names of several 
great battles on their colours. 

1815, May—December.—Went through the 
Waterloo campaign, losing their colonel, the 
gallant Cameron of Fassiefern, at Quatre Bras. 
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In these one-and-twenty years of hard 
service the regiment laid the foundation of 
that experience which is the real secret of 
its prestige and its inspiration to-day. Its 
early successes were undoubtedly a Scots 
triumph, whatever may be the case at 
present, and Col. Gardyne is entitled to 
underline the point. The Gordons, too, 
were particularly fortunate in the leaders 
of the campaigns. Thus Moore had en- 
deared himself to them in Ireland. They 
formed part of his brigade in their first 
campaign (Holland), and saw him die at 
Corunna. To this day their officers wear 
the black line in their lace, which they 
changed from blue to mourn him. Moore, 
like Lord Roberts, adopted a Gordon as one 
of the supporters for his arms. Again, Sir 
Ralph Abercromby fought with the Gordons 
in Holland, where his son served in their 
ranks as a volunteer, while his brother 
raised the 75th Regiment, now the Ist Bat- 
talion of the Gordons. Wellington led them 
in Denmark, in the Peninsula, and at 
Waterloo; while the splendid soldiership 
of their colonel, Cameron of Fassiefern, 
immortalized by Scott’s fine epitaph at 
Kilmallie, was of inestimable value to the 
young regiment. 

To tell the story of a particular regiment 
in the terms of the achievements of the army 
of which it forms a small part is never quite 
satisfactory; and, indeed, Col. Gardyne 
accomplishes the task with little more skill 
than the average regimental historian, his 
chapters on the Peninsular campaign being, 
in the absence of actual Gordon records, 
rather difficult to follow. It is in the accu- 
mulation of details that his book is most 
interesting, though a more complete grasp 
of the genealogical history of its officers 
might have elucidated the family sense of 
continuity which explains so much. Thus 
Col. Redmond Gordon, the brilliant cavalry 
leader in the present war, is the grandson 
of the paymaster in the Gordons who buried 
Cameron at Quatre Bras. The strong clan 
feeling in the regiment displayed itself in 
the strenuous efforts made by Lord Huntly 
to prevent the men from being drafted into 
other corps; and the glories of the Gordons 
were told with enthusiasm at an early period 
by their Gaelic-speaking corporal, Alexander 
M‘Kinnon, whose verses have been trans- 
lated in the appendix by Miss Helen Greenhill 
Gardyne and others. The regiment was 
vaccinated in 1797. In 1809 Col. Cameron 
issued a regimental order—it is a pity these 
are not all printed in small type, to distin- 
guish them from the colonel’s own text—to 
this effect : — 

‘* Officers and men who profess the [Roman] 

Catholic religion will attend all church parades 
in future, but previous to the service com- 
mencing, they will be indulged by being allowed 
to fall out if they wish, but the commanding 
officer cannot see the propriety of their doing 
so.” 
In 1810 Cameron, in granting permission to 
a private to marry, added as a rider, ‘It is 
forming a connexion which he | the colonel } 
strongly wishes to recommend every soldier 
to avoid.” 

Col. Gardyne is evidently a strong believer 
in the feather bonnet, for he points out that 
there is no record of death from sunstroke. 
The great care in insisting on smartly kept 
uniforms is the subject of many regi- 





mental orders from the earliest time. Col. 
Gardyne has many capital stories to tell, 
and his reminiscences of Waterloo veterans 
are valuable. The volume is elaborately 
illustrated, though some of the general 
coloured sketches of the uniforms of other 
regiments might have been discarded for 
pictures dealing with the Gordons themselves 
—such as the cap which the duchess wore in 
recruiting the regiment, to say nothing of 
portraits of herself and her son; while one 
or two of the more reputable French carica- 
tures of the regiment, facsimiled in colour, 
might have been included. 

Taken as a whole, the book is a model 
regimental history, representing a world of 
patient research ; and it ought to be read far 
beyond the “‘ present and succeeding genera- 
tions of Gordon Highlanders,’ to whom Col. 
Gardyne modestly appeals. He will follow 
it up by a companion history of the 75th 
Regiment, and bring the account of the 
united regiments down to date. 








The History of Colonization. By Henry C. 
Morris. 2 vols. (New York, the Mac- 
millan Company.) 

Tuts large work, covering a vast field and 
implying a very great amount of labour, 
will serve to give the world of ordinary 
readers a fair idea of what nations have 
done in the way of expansion. It is not 
the book of a learned man or of a scholar; 
but even where it is inaccurate and vague 
it is suggestive, and will certainly supply 
many specialists with useful information, 
and still more useful references, when they 
desire to learn some fact beyond their 
own sphere. The author has collected 
many columns of useful statistics, and has 
handled the history of all the European 
nations with singular fairness and impar- 
tiality. This is what we expect from an 
American, to whom the relations of the Old 
World appear in proper perspective; but 
even the recent collision of Spain with the 
United States has not marred his very just 
and even friendly view of the good points 
of Spanish colonization. He sums up an 
excellent chapter with the remark (i. 243), 
“The policy of Spain prior to 1542 was in 
its general characteristics more enlightened 
than that previously elaborated by any 
other nation, and in its practical application 
was fully abreast with and adequate to 
the times.” The melancholy story of the 
decadence of this power, beginning with 
the ‘‘New Laws”’ of Charles V., is well and 
clearly told. 

The remainder of this volume — we 
leave the introductory matter for a moment 
—is devoted to Portuguese, Dutch, and 
French colonization, especially in its earlier 
phases. The recent seizure of a great 
foreign empire by the French is but briefly 
treated, and without any clear insight into 
the causes of its success and of its 
threatening failure. He does not perceive 
that an increasing home population is a 
necessary condition of successful coloniza- 
tion. Unless there are many younger sons 
and unportioned daughters at home, there 
will be no @asire to go abroad. As the 
French population is waning, there is 
no surplus material to produce colonists, 
and only those that fail at home go abroad, 
longing to return. It is the opposite 





condition in England and Germany that has 
produced and will produce permanent expan- 
sions of these nations. On the other hand, 
the French successes hitherto have arisen 
from their ability as governors, which they 
have shown most remarkably in the trans- 
formation of Algeria into a French country, 
and which they now show, according to the 
evidence of competent observers like the 
late Miss Mary Kingsley, in Central Africa. 
The Germans, on the other hand, excellent 
colonists, are as yet bad colonial governors. 
There is too much uniform-ity in their 
officials. They are deficient in that sym- 
pathy for inferior races which wins ready 
obedience. 

Germany, together with Belgium and 
Italy, receives but scant treatment under 
the head of ‘ Minor Colonization,’ the whole 
body of the second volume being devoted to 
an elaborate treatment of the English colonies. 
Into this field—which to most English readers 
is fairly familiar, and therefore less interest- 
ing than the rest of the work—we shall not 
follow our author. A general approval may 
suffice, as a closer survey would require a 
separate article. 

The whole modern side of the subject is 
composed by the author with a view of 
instructing the American people concern- 
ing their new or possible responsibilities. 
He does not, indeed, injure his book by 
political arguments, or by recommending 
any particular colonial policy to his country- 
men, but he justly thinks that they want 
sound information to solve the problems 
immediately pending, and he is determined 
to contribute what he can for their enlighten- 
ment. Nothing can be more commendable : 
it is not often that books are written to meet 
so pressing and serious a want. 

We have thus set in the forefront of our 
criticism the latter parts of the book, as we 
consider them not only the most useful, but 
also the most successful; and we desire those 
who approach the subject not to judge our 
author by the opening of his performance, 
for this part appears to us by no means so 
satisfactory. Neither the general introduc- 
tion, which deals with colonies in general, 
nor the review of ancient—Pheenician, Greek, 
Roman—colonization is free from serious 
faults. In fact, the author is as little of a 
political philosopher asofa scholar. Hefloun- 
ders among definitions in the former case, 
among facts in the latter. Thushe enumerates 
as distinct six classes of colonies: (1) those 
acquired by military force; (2) those en- 
gaged in farming as their main occupation ; 
(3) those employed in commerce, consisting 
of merchants sent out to trade with the 
natives; (4) those in which the plantation 
system prevails; (5) penal stations; (6) 
mining colonies, which he rejects, “‘ as settle- 
ments exclusively for that purpose can 
scarcely be said ever to have existed [?].” 
We have seldom met a finer specimen of 
what logicians warn us against as a ‘‘ cross- 
division.” Hardly any two of these heads 
really exclude each other. Feeling this 
enumeration to be very questionable, the 
author thinks it better to divide colonies into 
those voluntarily and those involuntarily 
founded by the metropolis, or, rather, inten- 
tionally and unconsciously. But here again 
he tells us that trading stations occupy an 
intermediate position. Presently he says that 
in antiquity density of population and bitter- 
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ness of civil strife were the main causes, 
whereas now the incentive of personal ad- 
vantage is the chief stimulus. We could 
quote dozens of historical facts to disprove 
this distinction. He thinks it a maxim that 
a poor nation cannot afford the luxury of 
colonies. That may be true in a sense now, 
when the colony requires military protection 
from jealous rival powers, but there was a 
time when colonies were no luxury, but 
the special source of relief to a poor nation. 
In fact, the first chapter of ‘General Princi- 
ples’ teems with doubtful and often incon- 
sistent statements, which have arisen from 
reading a great number of authorities with- 
out digesting or harmonizing their varying 
views. 

This defect of gathering a congeries of 
authorities, without thinking himself into the 
heart of the subject, is equally manifest in 
the author’s treatment of the colonization of 
ancient nations. He evidently does not know 
the Greek and Latin sources at first hand, but 
gathers from alarge but heterogeneous library 
of books of reference. He tells us that the 
early conformation of the Phoonician sea- 
board, on account of its numerous harbours, 
favoured navigation (forthis he cites Ranke). 
He adds that “ the tides, setting throughout 
the ages in this direction, have filled up 
many formerly excellent havens.’? What a 
curious account of the Mediterranean and 
its inhospitable eastern shore! He gives 
the Phoenicians credit for being the first 
who by peaceful means attained world-wide 
supremacy—justly enough, except that we 
demur to the word supremacy. But our 
author will have it so, for the next sentence 
tells us that ‘‘not only by sea, but likewise 
on land, they were the acknowledged sove- 
reign people of their times.” We are at a 
loss to comment upon such a statement. 

It is, we suppose, the printer’s fault that 
two characters in the /ineid appear as 
Elisa (why not Eliza?) and Tarbas, but we 
become suspicious when Rollin, Niebuhr, 
and Gaston Boissier are quoted as three 
equal authorities on the site of Carthage, and 
when we hear that the second great struggle 
of this city was with the Roman Lmpire. Here 
is a sentence for which Ranke and Cantu are 
made responsible: ‘‘Such men as the 
er gree Beas and Thales Anaximander, 

uclid, Archelaus, and Xenophon were of 
Asiatic birth.” The slips in the Greek 
chapter are indeed numerous. 604 B.c. 
(instead of 664) is given as the received date of 
the earliest naval battle. ‘ Naucratis, at the 
mouth of the Nile, instituted about 550 B.c.,”’ 
is as misleading as possible. The author 
thinks the Greek colonists were greatly im- 
proved as citizens by going abroad, “ for it 
is a remarkable fact that the greatest revo- 
lutionists, upon going to distant parts of 
the world, become most loyal.” What an 
excellent argument for the old punishment 
of deporting political criminals to distant 
penal settlements ! 

The Roman chapter has fewer blunders, 
but is by no means above criticism, if we 
chose to entertain our readers with a series 
of quotations. But as we have said already, 
the merits of the book are not to be judged 
by its ancient history, which is a sort of 
preliminary canter, in which the author 
stumbles because he is not sure of his 
ground. 

We cannot conclude without saying 





something concerning the style of the 
book, which is in many ways very in- 
teresting. In one word, it is written not 
in English, but in American. We have 
recently been taught this distinction by 
authorities no less than the American 
members of the Revision Company, who 
now propose to bring out a version of the 
Bible, because the people of the United 
States, though they understand English, 
speak American. The present work presents 
some of that language, of which we will 
quote a few examples. To locate is a rather 
vulgar, but convenient verb for ‘‘to find the 
locus of ” a thing—say, a point on acircle in 
geometry, or a Boer gun near the horizon. 
But beyond this transitive sense it has no 
place in proper English. Mr. Morris is con- 
stantly using the word, but hardly ever in the 
right sense. With him‘it is a stock word for 
to place, to establish, and sometimes even in a 
neuter sense meaning to settle. ‘‘The Ionians 
finally located next the /Molians,” ‘the 
English defiantly located at various points,” 
are queer sentences. So when the actions 
described were ¢ranspiring, and ‘‘a radical 
change transpired in these islands’’ is 
used for happened. ‘‘No” is surely good 
enough, but he says ‘not any longer,’ 
“‘not anywhere.” Unremarkable is hardly 
English. ‘A -general massacre of the 
Chinese residents, except the few that 
escaped,” is comic. The Dutch ‘deeded 
away in absolutism’ to a company the 
rights of millions of subjects. ‘‘ Coffee 
proved exceedingly thrifty [7.c., thriving | in 
this location.” ‘‘The unity of purpose dis- 
played was phenomenal and estimable [?].” 
“* Illy responded” (i.¢., badly). We could 
prolong the list for columns. 

These differences between American Eng- 
lish and ours are not trifling; they point to a 
different standard which is arising over there, 
probably owing to the enormous reading of 
the daily press. There will result a language 
convenient, perhaps, and expressive, but so 
different from our classical standards that 
American thinking will presently be affected 
by it. The scholars to whom we have 
referred evidently feel no discomfort or 
alarm at the prospect. We cannot shake 
off these feelings. We hold our great lan- 
guage as a trust fund, any use of which 
bringing in more than 4 per cent. of 
increase is rightly considered an immoral 
transaction. If the fancies or the blunders 
of anonymous scribblers are taken up and 
propagated by the writers of serious books, 
it will be another grave step in the down- 
ward progress of modern literary democracy. 








Shakespeare’s Family. By Mrs. C. C. Stopes. 
(Stock.) 


In 1897 Mrs. Stopes contributed to the 
Genealogical - Magazine some _ interesting 
papers on the subject of this book. Since 
then she has conducted unwearied re- 
searches, and has from time to time dis- 
cussed the results of them in these columns 
and elsewhere. These magazine articles, 
corrected, partly rewritten, and much ex- 
panded, now take a final shape in a sub- 
stantial volume. Mrs. Stopes casts a wide 
net. Not content with setting forth the 
few and disputable facts concerning the 
immediate ancestry of the poet, and tracing 
his lineal descent to its extinction, she has 





made an extensive and valuable collection 
of other Shakspeares occurring in War- 
wickshire, in London, and elsewhere, from 
the thirteenth to the end of the sixteenth 
century, and has treated upon similar lines 
the great family of Arden, with which, on 
the spindle side, Shakspeare claimed a 
kinship the exact nature of which remains 
after all rather indefinite. Much of this 
matter is, of course, interesting only to pro- 
fessed students of genealogy. Its direct 
relevance to the investigation of Shak- 
speare’s own biography is small, but it 
is indirectly of importance in suggesting 
the attitude of mind in which such an 
investigation should be approached. That 
attitude should be — and, unfortunately, 
rarely has been—one of extreme logical 
austerity. Light-hearted biographers have 
been used to catch at any occurrence of the 
name Shakspeare with which they are 
familiar, either in London or in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stratford, and to twist it 
somehow or another into a conjectural 
relation with the poet. They are now in- 
vited to consider that Shakspeares are found 
in no fewer than nine English counties 
before the end of the fifteenth century; that 
they can be traced in London, and even on 
the Bankside of Southwark, as early as 
1483; and that in Warwickshire alone they 
were settled in at least twenty-four localities 
before the poet’s birth. The absolute value- 
lessness of any attempt, without evidence, 
to connect William or John Shakspeare of 
Stratford, merely on the ground of similari- 
ties of name or age, with any one of these 
families, is now patent. Nor can it be 
assumed in future that every William 
Shakspeare who turns up in London, or 
even in Southwark, is William Shakspeare 
the dramatist. The exclusion of guesswork 
becomes imperative. 

It is to Mrs. Stopes’s credit that on the 
whole she has realized and remained 
faithful to this canon. ‘The time for 
romancing,” she says, “has gone by”; 
and again: ‘‘We must beware of drawing 
definite conclusions......We only collect the 
bricks to help future investigators to build 
the edifice.” Her account, for instance, of 
John Shakspeare’s parentage compares 
favourably for caution with the remarks on 
the same point of such an authority as Mr. 
Sidney Lee, who writes :— 


‘¢But there is a probability that the poet 
came of good yeoman stock, and that his an- 
cestors to the fourth or fifth generation were 
fairly substantial landowners. Adam Shake- 
speare, a tenant by military service of land at 
Baddesley Clinton in 1389, seems to have been 
great-grandfather of one Richard Shakespeare 
who held land at Wroxhall in Warwickshire 
during the first thirty-four years (at least) of the 
sixteenth century. Another Richard Shake- 
speare who is conjectured to have been nearly 
akin to the Wroxhall family was settled as a 
farmer at Snitterfield, a village four miles to 
the north of Stratford-on-Avon, in 1528. It is 
probable that he was the poet’s grandfather. 
In 1550 he was renting a messuage and land at 
Snitterfield of Robert Arden; he died at the 
close of 1560, and on February 10 of the next 
year letters of administration of his goods, 
chattels, and debts were issued to his son John 
by the Probate Court at Worcester. His oa 
were valued at 351. 17s. Besides the son John, 
Richard of Snitterfield certainly had a son 
Henry ; while a Thomas Shakespeare, a con- 
siderable landowner at Snitterfield between 
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1563 and 1583, whose parentage is unde- 
termined, may have been a third son. The 
son Henry remained all his life at Snitterfield, 
where he engaged in farming with gradually 
diminishing success; he died in embarrassed 
circumstances in December, 1596. John, theson 
who administered Richard’s estate, was in all 
likelihood the poet’s father.” 


To this attempted catena of really unre- 
lated statements the facts collected by Mrs. 
Stopes may serve as a wholesome corrective. 
The connexion of the Shakspeares of Bad- 
desley Clinton with the Shakspeares of 
Wroxhall is a guess. The name can be 
traced at the latter place almost as far 
back as at the former. The connexion 
of Richard Shakspeare of Snitterfield with 
the Shakspeares of Wroxhall is another 
guess, based merely on the fact that 
Richard Shakspeares existed simultane- 
ously in the two places. There is no par- 
ticular ground for calling Richard Shak- 
speare a “fairly substantial landowner,’”’ 
or indeed a “landowner” at all. He 
farmed land belonging to Robert Arden at 
Snitterfield, but merely as a tenant. Even 
to say that the “John Shakespeare of 
Snitterfield, agricola,’”’ who administered the 
estate of his father Richard in 1562, was 
in all likelihood” the John Shakspeare 
who was at the same date Chamberlain of 
Stratford, is to put the case rather strongly. 
Mrs. Stopes, we admit, calls the identifica- 
tion ‘‘ almost certain ’’; but what is the evi- 
dence? In the first place, that John Shak- 
speare of Stratford married the daughter of 
Richard Shakspeare’s landlord ; and secondly, 
that he had a brother Henry, and that a 
Henry Shakspeare was from 1574 a farmer, 
not necessarily of Richard Shakspeare’s old 
farm, in Snitterfield. The proof is inade- 
quate, even for a genealogy. And in 1570 
there was a John Shakspeare of Ingon, 
hard by Snitterfield, who might, just as well 
as John Shakspeare of Stratford, be the son 
and administrator of Richard. Nor are 
these all the John Shakspeares available. 
There was another, not far off, at Clifford 
Chambers. The fact is that, the moment 
the genealogist tries. to get further back 
than the relationship of William Shak- 
speare to John Shakspeare and his wife 
Mary Arden, guesswork begins. 

Mrs. Stopes has set herself to expel 
romance with a fork; but who shall say 
that it never recurs to her? On the contrary, 
her self-control occasionally breaks down 
with such flagrancy as to be amusing rather 
than really alarming. One expects what is 
coming when she classes herself by impli- 
cation amongst those who “ bring human 
influences and natural inferences to bear on 
dusty records.” Dangerous folk, these! 
Of the marriage with Anne Hathaway Mrs. 
Stopes writes: ‘“‘A break had come into 
her home life; doubtless she went off to 
visit some friends, and the young lover felt 
he could not live without his betrothed, and 
determined to clinch the matter.” Possibly. 
Again, with regard to the application of 
Shakspeare’s father for a coat of arms: 
““No doubt John Shakespeare was deeply 
impressed with the dignity of his wife’s 
relatives, and wished, even then, to make 
himself and his family more worthy for her 
sake.” No doubt; but we are afraid that 
the application of ‘‘ natural inferences’’ is a 
game at which the cynic is entitled to play 





as well as the sentimentalist. Surely Mrs. 
Stopes attaches too much weight to the 
heraldic statement that John Shakspeare’s 
ancestors were rewarded by Henry VII. 
“‘for their valeant and faithfull service.” 
She is very angry with Halliwell-Phillipps 
for suggesting ‘‘that three heralds, the 
worthy ex-bailiff of Stratford, and the 
noblest poet the world has ever produced, 
were practically liars in this matter.” And 
there in her foot-note is the quotation from 
William Harrison’s contemporary ‘ Descrip- 
tion of England,’ to the effect that whoso- 
ever practises a liberal profession and can 
live as a gentleman “shall for monie have 
a cote and armes bestowed upon him by 
heralds (who in the charter of the same doo 
of custome pretend antiquitie and service, 
and manie gaie things).’”’ By the way, it 
ought to be possible to clear up the question 
whether any grant was made to the Shak- 
speares under patent. We agree with Mrs. 
Stopes that it is not surprising that the 
patent itself should not be in existence. 
But the Patent Rolls are in the Record 
Office (Scargill-Bird, 34), and although the 
Shakspeare grant does not occur in the six 
years of Henry VII.’s reign already calen- 
dared, a search through the remaining 
eighteen years, if it has not been already 
undertaken, would be a congenial task for 
Mrs. Stopes. 

Mrs. Stopes’s lapses into romance are 
trivial. On the whole she is judicious, 
and there can be no doubt about the 
industry with which she has brought to- 
gether, and supplemented by her own 
investigations, the contributions made to 
her subject by French, Halliwell-Phillipps, 
Mr. Yeatman, and others. Some of her 
methods are perhaps those rather of anti- 
quarianism than of rigid scholarship. She 
does not invariably give her references ; 
she frequently does not give them in full, 
and to cite bulky volumes without the 
page is unpardonable. She does not 
always trouble to translate regnal into 
calendar years; nor are her pages free from 
a certain sprinkling of unjustifiable, if 
minor, errors. Surely no writer, even in 
Notes and Queries, ‘‘ formed......the name of 
‘Shakespeare ’......from ‘ Haste-vibrans.’”’ 
The name of the German scholar Dr. 
Gaedertz is twice printed as “ Gaiderty.” 
The regnal year 2 Richard II. did not 
begin in 1577. Temple Balsall cannot 
be correctly described both as a parish 
and as a hamlet in the parish of Hamp- 
ton-in-Arden. Richard Shakspeare was 
not on the jury of Wroxhall manor in 
20 Henry VII. These slips, culled from 
a very few pages, are infinitesimal, but 
they discourage confidence in a work 
whose chief merit ought to be its painful 
accuracy. May we further point out to 
Mrs. Stopes how much more satisfactorily 
her discussions could have been followed 
had she provided a small map of the Strat- 
ford-on-Avon district, and devoted a few 
pages to the reproduction in full of such 
important documents as, for instance, the 
various drafts of the heraldic grant of 
Shakspeare arms? 

Mrs. Stopes claims that though, like all 
other recent researchers in her chosen field, 
she has had but a meagre harvest of really 
new and positive results, she has ‘“‘ been able 
to find at last a definite link of association 





between the Park Hall and the Wilmcote 
Ardens,” and to ‘have located a John 
Shakespeare in St. Clement’s Danes, Strand, 
London, who is probably the poet’s cousin.” 
We fear we must be unreasonably sceptical, 
for she does not convince us upon either 
point. The Arden link is a conveyance of a 
messuage at Snitterfield by John Mayowe 
to six persons, amongst whom were Robert 
Throckmorton, Thomas Arden, and Robert 
Arden, his son. This Robert Arden is 
doubtless Shakspeare’s grandfather, as the 
same property can be traced in his posses- 
sion at a later date. Mrs. Stopes identifies 
Thomas Arden with the son of that name 
mentioned in the will of Walter Arden of 
Park Hall in 1502. This she does, partly 
on the ground that Robert Throckmorton 
was a friend of the Park Hall family, and 
partly because, if Thomas the son of Walter 
was not the Thomas who settled at Wilme- 
cote and Snitterfield, she does not know 
what became of him. Surely this is a little 
thin. The two Thomases may be identical ; 
but, on the other hand, Thomas the son of 
Walter may quite well have passed out of 
his family’s and Mrs. Stopes’s ken, and the 
Thomas of Wilmecote may belong to some 
more distant branch of the kin. To mention 
one alternative only, there was a Thomas 
Arden who witnessed Walter Arden’s will 
in 1502, and he was presumably not the 
son, who profited by the will. 

As to the identification of a John Shak- 
speare resident from 1605 in ‘‘ St. Clement’s 
Danes,”’ London, and Bitmaker to Charles I., 
with a cousin of the poet, the guess is really 
barefaced. 

‘*The St. Clement’s John might have been a 
son of the St. Martin’s John, but there is no 
christening of a John in that parish, or in any 
other London parish that I know. So here I 
thought I might justly theorize, and state my 
opinion that he really was the John, son of 
Thomas of Snitterfield, born 1581-82, of whom 
is no record of further life or burial in his own 
neighbourhood. He would be of a suitable age, 
and there was in his case a reason for Court suc- 
cess. William Shakespeare, the poet, had by this 
time made his mark, not only in literature and 
the drama, but in Court influence and financial 
possibilities. His patron, the Earl of South- 
ampton, was in favour with the king. Suppos- 
ing this John was Shakespeare’s first cousin—as 
I believe he was—what more likely than that 
the poet, who had lost his only son, would help, 
as far as he could, his nearest male relative ? ” 
It is the purest assumption that Thomas 
Shakspeare, who was presented as a 
regrator or forestaller of barley at Snitter- 
field in 1575, and had a son John, was an 
uncle of the poet. Yet this is as nothing 
compared to the assumption that, with 
Shakspeare families recorded in half the 
counties of England, and in London itself 
since the fifteenth century, an individual 
Shakspeare, whose birth cannot be traced 
in any London registers known to Mrs. 
Stopes, may be reasonably identified with 
the son of a dishonest corndealer at Snitter- 
field, on the ground that the latter cannot 
be traced in Warwickshire. But ‘the poet, 
who had lost his only son, would help his 
nearest male relative.’ Even Mrs. Stopes’s 
breastplate of erudition is not impervious, 
it will be observed, to the arrows of romantic 
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A Century of Scottish History. By Sir Henry 
Craik, K.C.B. 2 vols. (Blackwood & 
Sons.) 

Tue purpose of Sir Henry Craik’s book is 

to present a chronological narrative of all the 

principal incidents in Scottish history during 
the century between 1745 and 1845. Even 
in these hundred years of revolution few 
countries were more altered, for good 
and bad, than Scotland. She does not 
‘stand where she did.” But it is not easy 
to perceive why Sir Henry has treated his 
theme and filled his thousand pages as he 
has done. His first five chapters, his first 
one hundred and eighty pages, bring him 
no further than the sailing of the Doutelle, 
if that was the real name of the historic 
vessel. It does not appear to us that we 
learn anything new in these pages about 

Glencoe, or Darien, or the Union, or the 

Porteous riot, or Hooke’s mission, or the 

Glenshiel affair, while much that is curious 

and not commonly known is omitted. 

Coming to ‘‘the Forty-five,” where the 
century to be considered begins, one is 
rather surprised to learn that in the High- 
lands poverty bordered on famine, “if, 
indeed, that is not famine itself which gave 
neither to man nor beast the pittance 
necessary to support life with a semblance 
of health and vigour.” The Hanoverian 
soldiers hardly found that lack of health 
and vigour marked Macdonalds, Camerons, 
and Stewarts. The servile clans, of course, 
were not in such good training. If there was 
little to eat, the Highlanders “ put it ina 
good skin,”’ as the Lowlanders say. As to 
cattle-stealing, setting aside Barisdale and 
the Rannoch Camerons (and some say Loch- 
garry), we doubt if much of it existed 
about 1745. Cluny had done his best to put 
it down; Lochiel would not endure it; the 
Mackenzies and Stewarts were honest; the 
Campbells are not accused—so we are left 
with Barisdale and these Camerons, who are 
Macsorlies. Rob Roy was dead, though 
James Mohr may have winked at a creagh. 
Sir Henry writes (i. 136-7) as if cattle- 
robbing was general. As to the fighting 
forces, 220,000, the reckoning seems wild. 
Scott’s calculation, put in the mouth of the 
Bailie, is taken straight from the Gartmore 
MS., which Sir Walter lent to Jamieson for 
his edition of Burt. Even here the estimate 
of 57,500 Highlanders fit to bear arms 
seems much exaggerated. About 12,000 is 
the outside of what a sanguine man like 
Lochgarry could offer the Prince, while the 
Mackays and Campbells and other Whig 
clans could not have raised so many. 

For the men concerned, Sir Henry de- 
scribes Lovat clearly, without the odd touches 
which Dr. Carlyle and ‘the poor major” 
yield abundantly. He appears to think 
that ‘“ Mr. Pickle’s” deeds repose on 
*‘ legends,” but the evidence of documents 
(many letters in Pickle-Glengarry’s own 
handwriting) is not legendary. As an old 
poet says :— 

If you like, you can see ’em 
In the British Museum. 

The Rising of 1745 occupies about one 
hundred and seventy pages. Perhaps a 
careful account of the economic condition of 
the Highlands before the Rising deserves 
more space than it receives. The system 


of “‘wadsets,” of “ tacksmen,” of agricul- 





ture, of “services,” of ‘‘ unwritten feudal- 
ism,” was at once curious and complicated, 
and is not too generally understood. On 
the other hand, the story of the Rising has 
been told frequently, and is now rather 
staled unless an author has new materials. 
Sir Henry chooses his facts as he pleases, 
without giving references to authorities ; and 
if much that he says is true, we observe 
little that is new, though we were not 
aware that an officer of the Lion was tried 
and shot. We are not told who attributes 
the Prince’s religious laxity to Sir Thomas 
Sheridan ; James chiefly blamed Strickland, 
and on this point we know not that Sir 
Thomas was “ in his disgrace.”’ The Prince’s 
own account of his early theology is fami- 
liar. Did Lord George Murray ‘flout the 
Highland chiefs,” and scarcely try ‘to 
disguise his contempt either for their man- 
ners or their notion of conducting a cam- 
paign”? Who says so? Not Cluny, 
certainly ; and Lord George wore the phila- 
beg. As to despising Highland methods, 
Sir Henry soon after remarks that Lord 
George ‘‘saw that the Highlanders must 
be allowed to make war after their own 
methods,’’ which he organized very well. 
We can scarcely accuse Cope of being 
‘(so ill-informed as to the ground that 
he chose the worst position” at Preston- 
pans (i. 216). He had, in fact, reason 
to be ‘‘satisfied with having secured 
a good position” (i. 217). As to this 
we may trust the Chevalier de John- 
stone and the late General Cadell. It is 
a trifle, but when Sir Henry says that no 
member of the house of Stuart “had ever 
dreamed of appearing”’ in Highland cos- 
tume (i. 246), he writes with innocent 
confidence in a vision of his own. If he 
had inspected the Lord High Treasurer’s 
Accounts (1537-1538, fol. 63, MS.) he 
would have found the tailor’s bill for a 
Highland suit ordered by James V. His 
Majesty indulged in ‘‘ane schort Heland 
coit” ‘of variant cullorit velvet,” and in 
“jij elnis of Heland tertane” for his 
royal trews, costing him thirteen shillings. 
His “‘ Heland sarkis”’ (shirts) cost 6/. It 
is very Lowland to dogmatize about the 
Highland costume against the evidence of 
documents. Sir Henry, moreover, certainly 
forgets Queen Mary. ‘‘As many as are 
going to Argyll are preparing their Hyeland 
apparell, which the Quene hathe reddie, mer- 
vileous fayer” (Randolph to Cecil, June 13th, 
1563). Charles was certainly regarded by 
some as the chief of Clan Stewart, as in a 
well-known anecdote given by Scott. It is 
hardly correct to say that the Glengarry 
Macdonnells “‘ for the most part withdrew ”’ 
after Aineas was accidentally shot at Fal- 
kirk. Barisdale, Lochgarry, Scotus, and 
Keppoch had a good contingent of the clan 
at or on the road to Culloden. The Earl of 
Sutherland was not exactly “‘ forced to sur- 
render” at Dunrobin (i. 277). He made his 
escape, and the countess flirted with Barisdale. 

Though the account of the campaigns of 
1745-6 is generally correct and spirited, 
space might have been saved for what his- 
torians usually omit. The condition of the 
North between 1746 and 1761 might have 
been illustrated by the reports of the 
English officers and by the trials of Fassie- 
fern, young Barisdale, the murderers of Ser- 
geant Davies, James Stewart of the Glens, 








and other materials. The Cumberland MSS. 
are almost untouched. More has been pub- 
lished by the New Spalding Club. Very 
useful and novel would have been a record 
of a Highland estate—say that of Glengarry 
—from 1746 to the great Macdonnell exodus. 
The late Mr. Frazer Mackintosh’s ‘ Anti- 
quarian Notes’ are full of information. But 
all this tempting corner of history is treated 
with large generalizations. The facts, the 
colours, the personal element, which make 
history a living thing, are too sparsely 
present. ‘‘A common greyness silvers 
everything.” The work is judicious, but 
not entrancing, as if a holy dread of the 
manner of J. R. Green had depressed the 
author. The entire absence of reference to 
sources does not, we think, necessarily make 
‘“‘ easy reading,’”’ but that it does seems to 
be a prevalent opinion. 

In the second volume—indeed, throughout 
—the ecclesiastical affairs of Scotland are 
treated lucidly and sagaciously, down to the 
Disruption. Probably a clear sketch of the 
ideals of the Kirk, as formulated by her 
founders, would have made the matters in 
dispute more intelligible. Possibly a closer 
study of the politics of Sir Walter Scott 
might have been made, for this doughty 
cavalier was more of a Whig (as Amédée 
Pichot boldly averred), and even of a 
Ruskinian born out of due time, than he 
himself or his critics have usually supposed. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Harlaw of Sendle. By John W. Graham. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 


Tuis Cumbrian story deals with the fallen 
fortunes and phoenix-like revival of an 
ancient house, and incidentally with several 
quaint types of Dalesmen and their con- 
geners. The dialect as well as the point of 
view of such originals as Lot Barwise, the 
old gardener and factotum of Sendle, and 
the rough, but rather romantic Martin 
Rothery, the tenant of Crossbarrow, seems 
genuine and forcible. Little sympathy has 
the latter with the scruples of the hero, who 
avoids the girl who loves him because she 
is an heiress. ‘‘ Substance” with these 
Northerners ‘‘ keeps pace with sentiment.” 
The ‘provident attention to heiresses,” 
which is so notable a feature of old memoirs 
like the ‘ Paston Letters,’ is still the matri- 
monial rule of this corner of rustic England. 
Old Martin does his best, therefore, to weau 
young Harlaw from his unreasonable atti- 
tude. The details of the story are well told, 
if not exciting; and among other characters 
we like that of the old governess, who, on 
the strength of having been told that one of 
the acquaintance of her youth was formerly 
within an ace of proposing to her, deems 
herself thenceforth an authority in affairs 
of the heart. 





The Frobishers. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
In this pleasing polemic Mr. Baring-Gould 
utilizes the domestic history of two sisters, 
who by a reverse of fortune are compelled 
to seek their living from an unresponsive 
world, in order to represent the condition 
and the sufferings of the workers in the 
Staffordshire potteries. ‘‘ Potter’s rot” and 
such horrors are not romantic, but no one 


By S. Baring - Gould. 
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will be the worse for reading a vivid and 
apparently trustworthy account of the con- 
fined and tortured lives and premature 
deaths of a large class of our working 
population. As the author remarks, 

**4 new and grinding tyranny has to be 
fought; it is no longer royal despotism, or 
feudalism, but it is the pressure of modern 
civilization. That which the public demands is 
cheap fabrics and cheap ware of every kind ; 
and cheap fabrication means the oppression of 
the worker.” 

India-rubber cycle tyres, we learn incident- 
ally, exhaust human life at a formidable 
rate. As to the potters, the author hopes 
much, in regard to lead and dust poisoning, 
from the Home Office rules of January Ist, 
1899. These social topics form the motive 
of a story not unworthy of a practised 
hand; and incidentally Joan Frobisher and 
her working sisters in the North Stafford- 
shire town present a hopeful picture of the 
results of a fusion of the classes. 





Eben Holden. By Irving Bacheller. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

«Exsen Hoipen’ is a discursive story, full of 
good things. In the early part there are 
excellent descriptions of the wild country, 
and especially the big woods, in the north 
of the State of New York, between the 
Adirondacks and the St. Lawrence river. 
Scattered about all through the book there 
are good stories—not exactly set pieces of 
American humour, such as can be easily 
picked out and quoted, but still amusing 
and racy, and probably taken straight from 
the author’s own experiences. Later on 
Horace Greeley comes upon the scene, and 
one gets a good picture of him editing the 
New York Tribune in the times of stress 
before the war. Then there are glimpses of 
President Lincoln, and towards the end an 
account of the battle of Bull Run. Here 
the author is perhaps at his best: he gives 
a vivid picture of what a battle is like from 
one who is in the thick of it and gets 
wounded. He describes it all vigorously, but 
he does not gloat over horrors; he points 
them out and goes on. The effect is stronger 
than the word-painter knows how to pro- 
duce. A bit of a love story has to be 
brought in. It is not very thrilling, but it 
incidentally adds a charm to the humoxous 
and strange old character who gives his 
name to the book. 


Ballast. 
Co.) 
**Masor Brooke was elderly, with pepper and 
salt hair, in which the pepper-caster had had 
the longer innings, proerll in the middle. His 
was not a very contented face. He had the air 
of just having missed something. It had been 
so all through life. He had tried to ensnare the 
wily bird success so often, but he had always 
found himself with nothing but the tail-feathers 
in his hand.” 
There is plenty of good character-drawing 
in ‘ Ballast.’ The author’s style is a little 
staccato, but the epigrams come unstrained, 
and the many conversations are really good. 
The central figure, Grey Allison, em- 
dodies a true and high ideal of love and 
sacrifice. Yet justice to the lover, one 
would think, should have involved explana- 
tion of her sudden breach of her engage- 
ment, even though the reputation of the 
unhappy sister, whom she sacrifices herself 





By Myra Swan. (Longmans & 





to nurse through a living death of alco- 
holism, might have been dependent on his 
fidelity. This is the weakness of the thread 
on which many social incidents and speci- 
mens of the strata of our microcosm are 
deftly hung. The satire implied is generally 
“‘lambent but innocuous,’’ the moral (for 
there is a moral) edifying, and the love- 
scenes full of truth and tenderness. 





The Royal Sisters. 
(Long.) 

Mr. Marnew again presents his readers 
with an historical novel. The time is close 
upon the epoch chosen for ‘The Queen 
Triumphant,’ and Elizabeth appears once 
more at an earlier date as Princess Eliza- 
beth. The story is carried on to the death 
of Tudor Mary and the beginning of her 
own reign. The relations between the half- 
sisters are, of course, strained when the 
story begins. Religious and other hatreds 
and jealousies stand between them, as well 
as vivid memories of past unpleasantness. 
The Northumberland conspiracy draws to a 
close ; the figures of Edward V1., Lady Jane 
Grey, her husband, and the Great Earl will 
soon pass, or be hustled into the shades. 
All these and others are assembled in the 
first chapter. It pictures a dramatic meet- 
ing between the royal sisters: on one side 
distrust and anger, on the other suspicion 
and dissimulation. The doomed archbishop 
bends tenderly over his royal pupil, and the 
huge formof the treacherous Northumberland 
looms close by. It is rather like a tableau 
vivant perhaps. This meeting is the prelude 
to more rebellion, deaths, and troubles. 
Mary’s marriage and her lonely, unhappy 
nature and circumstances are vividly de- 
picted. So are the intriguings and philander- 
ings of her spirited sister. Mr. Mathew 
has the knack of the briskest and easiest 
dialogue. Perhaps in this new book his 
facility is almost carried to excess and the 
verge of trickery. The people of the dead 
past may almost be said to chatter glibly 
of the old, unhappy, far-off things. 


By Frank Mathew. 





The Salvation Seekers. By Noel Ainslie. 


(Methuen & Co.) 
‘Women seek salvation. down very dirty 
roads,” said Lawrence Burke, and though 
he was not seeking his own down a much 
cleaner one, there was ample justification 
for his statement. Eve Goldburne played 
a very mean trick upon the man whom she 
afterwards learnt to love when, in the name 
of charity, she deliberately, as she believed, 
cheated him of his inheritance. Miss Gold- 
burne’s is not an attractive personality, 
in spite of her ‘eyes so soft and brown,” 
of which we hear so often. She is a poseuse 
to the end, but the combination of hysterical 
self-devotion and calculating coldness is a 
happy conception, and quite a new departure 
in the American heiress of fiction. The 
girl to whom she lightly undertakes to 
play the part of Providence is a more 
picturesque and certainly a more interesting 
type. Val danced through existence with a 
strolling company until she was thirteen, 
then suffered the restraint of conventionality 
under Miss Goldburne’s roof for a period, and 
danced again from sheer light-heartedness 
—until she found her mistake out, after her 
marriage with the brilliant young Irishman 














Lawrence Burke. The scenes between this 
young couple in the old house in West- 
minster are full of colour and vitality. Not 
the least so is that in which the undisci- 
plined Val, who has not recognized that 
her early affection for Nigel Leslie has 
grown into something different, unhesitat- 
ingly abandons home and husband to go 
off alone when she discovers that the 
latter has behaved dishonourably by her 
“Daddy.” But at this critical point in her 
career Val fails us, through no fault of her 
own. Instead of being allowed to find her 
salvation by returning to the man who, in 
spite of his faults, loved her profoundly, 
and is, by the way, an admirable study, she 
is sacrificed (as in another manner is Leslie, 
the ‘‘ Pitiful Knight”) to a strain of cheap 
melodrama which pervades the story and 
goes far to spoil the treatment of some 
excellent material. 


A Soldier for a Day: a Story of the Italian 
War of Independence. By E. Spender. 
(White & Co.) 

Tuere is freshness and enthusiasm about 

this story, the title ;d/e of which is played 

by a pretty Italian girl of the tradesman 
class, who puts on her wounded twin 
brother’s uniform and takes his place in 
the ranks for one day’s fighting. The tale 
is plentifully sprinkled with sensational in- 
cidents, and there is a spice of love-making. 
The book is evidently written because the 
author is full of enthusiasm on the subject, 
and that enthusiasm must have vent. Her 
affection for the cause of Italy renders her 
somewhat blind to all that may be said on 
the other side. There are many, even among 
the Italians, who limit their admiration of 
Garibaldi to an expression of opinion that 
he was an honest, unselfish man, and a good 
partisan leader when opposed to worthless 
troops. There may be even a few cavillers 
who assert that united Italy is a purely 
artificial product, the result chiefly of 
military service. To such persons Mrs. 

Spender’s ardour will seem misplaced. It 

is certain, however, that she will find 

appreciation on the part of many generous 
souls, and it is clear that the virile character 


| of the Piedmontese has leavened the entire 


nation, to the advantage of the latter. As 
to the Piedmontese army, the contingent 
which it sent to the Crimea was recognized 
by British officers as being a model body of 
troops. To its example and the admirable 
discipline—of which Mrs. Spender affords 
many incidental illustrations—the present 
Italian army owes everything. The author 
is evidently thoroughly acquainted with her 
subject, and possesses considerable know- 
ledge of Italian military matters, but we 
would suggest that she is wrong in stating 
that the medal for valour is given more 
than once. That, however, is a trifling 


detail. 








LABOUR AND STATISTICS. 

THERE are many who think the study of 
statistics arid ; and the philosophy of statistics, 
or science of statistics, must, one would think, 
be still more revolting to the reader. Mr. 
Arthur Bowley, in his very able volume 
Elements of Statistics, published by Messrs. 
P. S. King & Son, establishes the contrary. 
Some of his chapters are indeed on the mathe- 
matical lines first, we think, started in con- 
nexion with the subject by two very different 
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people—Prof. Macleod and Dr. Venn. These 
chapters of Mr. Bowley’s involve a consider- 
able knowledge of mathematics, such as is 
beyond the general reader, but the rest of 
the book can be perused with interest by 
all. Much of it may be looked upon as 
almost elementary, explaining by example 
what kind of questions should be asked in 
order to obtain information, and how the 
information should be tabulated for use when 
obtained. The recent census gives a special 
value to the appearance of these portions of 
the volume at this moment. The difficulties 
of obtaining information upon wages, for 
example, are most clearly set forth, and, 
although Mr. Bowley does not attack the 
authorities, it is pretty clear from his pages 
that he thinks the Labour Department of the 
Board of Trade has understood the science 
of statistics better than it has been under- 
stood by those who have hitherto conducted 
the general census. The passages in which 
our author shows how difficult it is, and why, 
to obtain information as to wages from the 
employed, and how easy to obtain it from 
employers, have much bearing upon recent 
difficulties in connexion with the working of 
the Fair Wage Resolution of the House of 
Commons. The practice of certain engineering 
firms in London of paying full wage to a small 
number of society men, and having an undue 
proportion of boys or improvers really doing 
the work, and directed only by the well-paid 
trade unionists, is one upon which statisties 
ean only throw light if averages are caleulated 
in the manner laboriously explained by Mr. 
Bowley. What he says as to the difficulty of 
drawing up forms which will produce the 
answers needed is illustrated by the many 
unsuecessful attempts which have been made 
by Parliament in recent years to produce forms 
which the public can understand, The house- 
holder has only to examine the return sent to 
him on the subject of the service franchise to 
become painfully aware of such difficulties as 
those to which we refer. Mr. Bowley’s ob- 
servations on the statistics of our foreign trade 
may also be strongly recommended. He dis- 
cusses, from the view of pure science, a recent 
controversy between Sir Robert Giffen and 
the Saturday Review ; and the argument may 
be generalized and used by the reader for the 
purpose of testing the accuracy of the biassed 
views on the subject of foreign and colonial 
trade put forward on both sides in Free 
Trade and Fair Trade controversies. Our 
author is not without humour, and makes him- 
self clear to some to whom wages and trade 
are unimportant by specimens of averages, 
both accurate and unscientific, drawn from 
cricket and from less reputable forms of sport. 
Almost the only disrespectful remark that 
he allows himself is (in the course of his ob- 
servations upon the best form of averages) that 
an effort to engraft the scientific meaning on 
public and official minds ‘‘ may bear fruit by 
the year 2000,’’ Any one who is in business 
ean test Mr. Bowley’s conclusions as to ave- 
rages by working out on different systems 
his profits for a series of years, and by forming 
a curve upon the particular graphic method 
recommended. There is nothing more valuable 
in the book than the way in which Mr. Bowley 
accompanies his suggestions for vast improve- 
ment with: the demonstration that so great, 
nevertheless, is the need for uniformity in the 
construction of serial returns, that in order to 
make annual returns comparable with each 
other, the Departments ‘‘ should be absolutely 
conservative and cling to any mistakes they 
or their predecessors have made in the past 
with all the strength red tape can give them.”’ 
It is hardly, perhaps, right to class among 
**numbers which do not undergo rapid change ”’ 
the birth-rate ‘‘in districts of say over a 
million inhabitants.’’ The example of Victoria 
and South Australia, taken together, tends to 
show that rapid change in birth-rate may be 





discoverable in even such large districts. The 
density of the public mind with regard to the 
laws of chance is, perhaps, more profound than 
upon any other subject whatever. It is almost 
impossible to get into the head of the average 
man the scientific view that a series of rouge 
or noir at a gaming table has no effect upon 
the colour which is next to be named; and 
even mathematicians have been known to spend 
wet days in tossing-up halfpennies and record- 
ing the results, in order to assure themselves 
by tangible evidence of the equality of chance. 
Mr. Bowley has some amusing suggestions 
with regard to cards, and appears to contem- 
plate cheating in a passage where he writes, 
‘“*The probability of an event, if it was a 
chance occurrence, is not the same as the 
probability that the event was a chance occur- 
rence.’’ The paragraph is immediately followed 
by another which begins, ‘‘If 13 trumps ap- 
peared in the same hand...... 

The Imprimerie Nationale of France has 
sent us a fat Yellow-book containing what we 
eall the annual report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories, together with the annual report 
of the Chief Inspector of Mines, and containing 
also the whole of the reports of the factory 
inspectors and mine inspectors of the various 
districts of France. In this country we pub- 
lish the reports of the mine inspectors, but 
we do not publish the reports of the factory 
inspectors, except so far as they are included 
in the chief inspector’s report, which gives 
from some of the most interesting only extracts 
—for example, from the reports of the women 
inspectors to the principal lady inspector. The 
title of the volume is too long for reproduc- 
tion, but it is, of course, headed ‘ Ministére 
du Commerce, de 1’Industrie, des Postes et 
des Télégraphes: Direction de 1’Industrie: 
Rapports,’ and is dated 1900, though it is only 
just out. The two most interesting parts of 
the volume to foreign readers are the report 
by Senator Richard Waddington, as president 
of the French Labour Commission, which is a 
permanent body, and the report (to the Pre- 
sident of the Republic) of M. Millerand, the 
Minister, who it will be remembered is a 
Socialist, but who is perhaps the most power- 
ful man at this time in France. Behind all 
these gentlemen stands the Director, M. Fon- 
taine, who is one of the highest authorities in 
the world upon labour questions, and who is a 
most skilful and cautious adviser of the French 
Government, although in fact an ardent 
reformer, as fiercely on the side of the trade 
unionist as any labour leader in this country. 
It may be safely said, so great is the 
deference paid at once to the enlightened 
opinions and at the same time to the political 
tact of M. Fontaine, that there can be 
nothing in the volume before us which he 
does not approve; and the concurrence of a 
great industrial Conservative Republican like 
M. Waddington, of a Socialist like M. Mille- 
rand, and of a permanent civil servant 
such as M. Fontaine, gives to the French 
annual volume a weight which does not 
attach to any similar publication in the world. 
The difficulties which are met with by the 
Labour Department in France are exactly the 
same as those which are yearly chronicled by 
the Home Office, and especially by Miss An- 
derson, here. While the French law is in 
some respects (though rapidly improving) 
more timid than our own, there are some 
points in which French administration is 
more logically severe. Convent laundries, 
for example, and Irish Roman Catholic indus- 
tries, have to be very tenderly dealt with by 
the Minister in this country. In France not 
only does every inspector point out the abuses 
which inevitably exist in connexion with most 
such institutions, but the number of prosecu- 
tions of them has been very great; and the 
men inspectors insist on obtaining instant 


admission at the gates even of those which | 


are ‘‘cloistered.’’ They seem to lave been 





more successful in getting in rapidly at the. 
doors of convents than at those of the small 
dressmakers in the towns, where they are met, 
as are our women inspectors, by locked doors ; 
and, during the great delay which occurs in 
effecting an entrance, the girls, in France as 
here, are got away into bedrooms and places 
where they cannot be pursued. Six hundred 
and thirteen charitable establishments have 
been prosecuted in the year for breaking one 
section of the law alone, namely, that as to 
the employment of children under thirteen— 
and this out of a total number of convictions in 
France for this offence of only a little over 1,000. 
This is an enormous increase, more than three 
to one over the previous year ; and the Labour 
Commission explains that it does not mean 
that the law is more broken, but only that 
the inspection is more serious. In France, 
as at St. Helens, glassworks are at logger- 
heads with the law as to the employment 
of young people; and almost all the other 
convictions in France for the employment 
of persons under age, or of young persons 
generally for excessive hours, come from glass- 
works. Another interesting matter is the 
account of the attempt to resuscitate the 
departmental labour commissions. They were 
created by law a long time ago, but up to 
the time of M. Millerand and M. Fontaine 
they had not worked. In most of the depart- 
ments a commission had been named by the 
elective departmental council, consisting of 
a few leading manufacturers, who never met 
unless for the purpose of grumbling at the 
law. M, Millerand informed them that he 
should pay no attention to them unless they 
consented to admit an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of the trade unions to their body. 
In a few cases the trade unionists have been 
put on; but only in the metropolitan depart- 
ment, which is virtually little more than the 
town of Paris, has much yet been done. In 
Paris, we are informed, the new commis- 
sion has already shown ‘‘immense vitality.’’ 
A matter in which the French inspectors in 
their reports are as outspoken as are their 
colleagues in the United Kingdom concerns 
the cleaning of machinery in motion. A 
decree of 1893 forbade all cleaning of 
machinery in motion by young persons and 
females, but it has not been possible thoroughly 
to enforce the law. 

M, Millerand in his report expresses his 
wish to appoint assistant factory inspectors 
from the trade unions, but he states that the 
power is not in his hands without a new law, 
as it has been decided for him that all factory 
inspectors must pass the same examination, 
and that this examination must be scientific 
in a high degree. M. Millerand has, there- 
fore, presented a Bill upon this subject. 





MODERN THEOLOGY. 


Mr. Laruam’'s The Risen Master (Deighton, 
Bell & Co.) isasequel to his ‘ Pastor Pastorum.” 
The author says in the preface, ‘‘ It will be 
well that discussion should arise; but I am 
too old to engage in controversy’’; and in 
another place, ‘‘I come back to my position, 
which I take to be inexpugnable; I take 
my stand and I say, ‘I do not explain things 
at all.’’’ Discussion is not easy where expla- 
nation is avoided. Mr. Latham’s position is 
intelligible, whatever else may be said of it. 
He accepts all the statements in the New 
Testament regarding the risen Lord; but he 
does not examine the narrative of the events 
between the resurrection and the ascension. In 
that narrative Celsus pointed out contradic- 
tions, as did Lessing in his day; and in the 
nineteenth century not many scholars were 
blind to these contradictions. In spite of con- 
tradictions or difficulties, Mr. Latham evolves 
theories from phrases. The words PdAére. 
keiweva. TA OOdvia, and the position of Kefpeva 
in the sentence, suggest to him that the dis- 
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eiple saw in the disposition of the clothes some- 
thing unexpected, This disposition, it is said, 
accounts for the statement, ‘‘he saw and be- 
lieved.’’ Then, again, in this part of the nar- 
yative there is no mention of the spices, 
<‘about an hundred pound weight,’’ which 
Nicodemus had provided. ‘‘If the body had 
been disrobed,’’ Mr. Latham says, ‘‘ whether 
by angels or men, the spice would have been 
found on the floor ; now it was not so found, 
and Iam driven to suppose therefore that it 
yemained concealed in the folds of the grave- 
elothes.’’ The conclusion is reached that the 
body exhaled or evanesced ; and it isa conclu- 
sion easily reached when no explanation is 
offered. But explanation is not unnecessary 
when the incident of the spices has been 
doubted and the existence of Nicodemus as a 
follower of Christ’s denied; and, when the 
narrative is full of difficulties, it is not easy 
to agree to theories derived from phrases. 
Refusing to explain, Mr. Latham asserts :-— 

“Tn the raising of Christ, God passed into action 
in a way that was new to mankind, and if its being 
new to mankind be of the essence, then this new 
way cannot possibly be brought under any of the 
heads into which our old knowledge is distributed.” 
Yet elsewhere he refers to questions of physical 
science, and points to Prof. Ramsay, of Aber- 
deen, who holds that in twenty years men may 
think differently on these questions from what 
they do now. But what has physical science 
to do with the miraculous? Mr, Latham is 
lucid when he asserts that the miraculous 
implies that God acts in a way not to be 
brought under any of the heads into which our 
old knowledge is distributed, but it is difficult 
to understand what he thinks about the mira- 
culous when he quotes Prof. Ramsay, or when 
he says :— 

“Every year now brings some wondrous tale of 

advancing science, and people are less ready to 
dispose of ——— by saying, ‘This involves the 
supernatural,’ which has been rightly called ‘a 
question-begging word.’ ” 
The miraculous, if explained by advancing 
science, will cease to be the miraculous, and 
Christian theology will require to reconsider 
its position. 

Prof. Peabody’s Jesus Christ and the Social 
(Juestion(New York, Macmillan Co.) isofextreme 
interest, on account of the subject and its treat- 
ment. Theauthor shows intimate acquaintance 
with the modern literature on the question, 
discusses problems with fairness, and writes 
with lucidity. Chapters on the family, the 
rich, the poor, the industrial order, deal with 
the experience of the present day, and show 
how Jesus is to be viewed as a teacher worthy 
of attention by saviours of society. ‘The 
social ideal of Jesus Christ,’’ he says, 

“is to be interpreted only through his religious 
consciousness. He looks on human life from above 
and, seeing it slowly shaped and purified by the 
life of God, regards the future of human society 
with a transcendent and unfaltering hope. On the 
other hand, Jesus approaches life from within 
through the inspiration of the individual.” y 
On another page it is stated, ‘“‘ The social 
teaching of Jesus Christ is this,—that the 
social order is not a product of mechanism but 
of personality, and that personality fulfils 
itself only in the social order.’ It might 
surely have been added that this teaching is 
not peculiar to Jesus, Prof. Peabody again 
and again insists that Jesus looks on life from 
above; but this is only a characteristic, though 
the most notable, of His vision. The Parable 
of the Good Samaritan has no distinctive 
religious mark, and Jesus as the author of it 
simply teaches humaneness to one’s neighbour, 
and does not look at life from above. Prof. 
Peabody is perfectly well aware that the 
teaching of Jesus as recorded is inconsistent 
in details, and the Gospel of St. Luke presents 
him with many difficulties. He asserts that, 
even if Dives be condemned because rich, it is 
not easy to believe that Lazarus should be 
taken to heaven because poor; and yet withouta 





word he accepts the description of the kingdom 
of heaven as ‘“‘a kingdom hard for the rich to 
enter, but the poor, the blind, the maimed, 
and the lame will be welcomed into it.’’ 
In speaking of this kingdom he continues: 
“*TIt is a kingdom in which a new system of 
labour will prevail; a system in which the 
workers will be paid, not according to their 
service, but according to their needs.’’ What 
is payment according to needs ? and where is 
there a reference to it in the words of Jesus ? 
As if a reference were given, the words are 
quoted, ‘‘It is my will to give unto this last, 
even as unto thee...... So the last shall be first, 
and the first last’’; but these words do not 
imply payment according to needs. In the 
Parable of the Pounds, in spite of what 
Prof. Peabody says, payment is not according 
to needs, but according to service. He whose 
pound has gained ten pounds is made ruler 
over ten cities. Other examples might be 
quoted to show the difficulty of reducing the 
teaching of Jesus, as recorded in the Gospels, 
to perfect consistency. Prof. Peabody says: 
‘*No man can say ‘Is it not lawful for me to 
do what I will with mine own?’ A man does 
not own his wealth; he owes it.’’ And yet 
the very words which he declares no man 
can say are words of Jesus, uttered by Him 
without comment or restriction. The main 
thesis, that Jesus views the social question 
from above, may readily be admitted; but 
inconsistencies in the record are not to be 
overlooked, especially when there is a strong 
suspicion of Ebionitism attaching to the Gospel 
of St. Luke, Itis refreshing, in a book dealing 
with the social question from the standpoint 
of Christianity, to meet with the candour 
which dictates these words :— 

‘Modern business is not, as it is so often pic- 
tured, the work of a horde of pirates and wreckers 
watching for a chance to entrap and despoil the 
unwary ; it is much more like the legitimate traftic 
of the high seas, where there are many perils of 
storm and collision, and many disasters wrought 
by treachery or rashness, but where on the whole 
strong men are trained and the work of the world 
is bravely done.” 

The Religion of Democracy. By Charles 
Ferguson. (Funk & Wagnalls Company.)— 
At first sight this book appears impossible. 
It does not attract an English reader to find 
on the cover a long passage from ‘the 
author ’’ composed of this sort of thing :— 

“*T come to you with great ideas, ideas big with 
revolution—but they are common. You will recog- 
nize them as your own. Only it is necessary to fit 
words to them. Words are the wings of ideas ; 
without words they brood, but cannot fly. And 
these ideas of ours must fly from land to Jand and 
kindle the whole earth.” 

This dithyrambic rhetoric fills the book from 
cover to cover. There is never an attempt at 
argument, which is probably regarded as at 
once too conventional and too abstract, for ‘‘ the 
Devil’s right name is abstraction.’’ Nor is the 
writer above decking an old proverb with the 
new gewgaws of paradox: ‘‘The future is an 
illusion; itnever arrives. It flies before you as 
you advanee.’’ ‘‘ To-morrow never comes”’ is 
assuredly at once simpler and more expressive, 
But the book must not be judged by such pas- 
sages. It is full of really illuminating matter, 
and in its contempt of shams and hatred of 
mere material ends ought toact as a wholesome 
corrective to less admirable aspects of life 
over the water. There is hardly a page on 
which there is not some really suggestive 
criticism or curiosa felicitas of phrase which, 
were it not for the ever-present emotionalism, 
would make the book very attractive ; for in- 
stance: ‘* The death of religion is in a dead 
certainty, and there is no blackboard demon- 
stration that God is good. You must risk it 
or die a coward.’’ Of course, there is much 
that seems vulgar in the mode of expression, 
but there is never vulgarity of thought, and 
the author is far from bowing down to the idols 
of the demagogues’ market-place. Indeed, his 





notion of democracy scarcely concerns the 
form of government at all. ‘‘ Democratic 
government is the concurrence of the most 
forceful and effective persons in society to the 
ends of beauty and justice.’’ The same de- 
finition would be given by the autocrat, the 
aristocrat, or the bureaucrat of the system 
which he is working. And the following is 
surely worth having from a prophet of revolu- 
tion :— 

“‘[Democracy] has put down the mighty, but it 
has not made the commons royal. It {has withheld 
its trust from princes, but it has not known where 
else to put its trust. Were it not better to be a 
peasant and reverence a lord, than a politician 
and reverence nothing ?” 

‘*The world has lost interest in the discouraging 
theorem that one man is no better than another.” 

‘“‘The newspapers have an enormous influence, 

not because they lead, but because they do not. The 
power of the press is in its moral passivity.” 
These illustrations may suggest something 
of the worth of a book which is not really 
concerned with any political programme, and 
hardly with a social one, though the author talks 
of the need of revolution and does not always 
appear quite clear-headed. But the central 
thought—that the time of the freedom of all 
is at last come, and that true liberty can only 
rest upon love, and is therefore religious in 
its basis—is not perhaps very new, though 
incisively and luminously illustrated. Only it 
is a pity that there is so little sobriety of 
tone, for nothing is more wearisome than per- 
petual peroration. This book is designed to 
make people think, but destined to make them 
complain; and, largely because the writer is 
never quiet, he will not, as he seems to wish, 
pour balm on the heated spirit of the age. 
Nobody likes champagne at every meal, nor 
is brandy a specific for brain disease. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Or making books about books and their 
authors there is no end. One on a much-dis- 
cussed author, Robert Louis Stevenson: a Life 
Study in Criticism, by H. Bellyse Baildon 
(Chatto & Windus), now lies before us. It 
raises, almost before opening it, a doubt as to 
the need or perhaps the room for anything 
more about him—just at present, at least. 
Those who knew Stevenson year by year, 
sometimes day by day, as far back as they can 
remember, are more apt to shirk than to seek 
new matter concerning him. They know that 
the haunting personality of the man can be in 
a sense more easily extinguished than restored. 
You could as soon revive the colour and 
sparkle of a burnt-out fire or the airy dance 
of a will-o’-the-wisp as renew the glow and 
glamour, the alert intelligence, the wayward 
imagination and warm heart that were his. 
No image could be more easily, as it were, 
overlaid by print or more readily summoned in 
spontaneous talk than his. When the few left 
of the fast-diminishing group of those who 
really knew him meet, certain of his tricks of 
speech and curiosities of humorous thought and 
action are remembered ; a chance word recalls 
a conversation or an incident, and stirs a chain 
of recollection. But there is little in print 
or pictures to bring him back. To read 
Mr. Baildon is to think that, though his 
book is a more substantial and better-con- 
sidered piece of writing than some of the 
trivialities that have preceded it, it in no 
way fills a blank. Yet the author had oppor- 
tunities that might have helped him to greater 
purpose. In Edinburgh Stevenson and he 
were for a time schoolfellows, and later fellow- 
students. The author knew hin, in fact, just 
as his mind and spirit were awake and Icaping 
forward to the task he only laid down with 
his life. Some of his earliest attempts at 
writing were known to this companion. But 
knowledge and opportunity are not the only 
equipment needed, nor even affection and 
literary appreciation. Some one has said that 
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Stevenson stands for the conception that ideas 
are the real incidents, and this statement cer- 
tainly suggests something of the quality and 
nature of his mind. Probably the mind of his 
present biographer could never have been a 
measure of the mind of Stevenson, nor in true 
sympathy with it. The interest to be got out 
of this record of a past companionship is there- 
fore—in view of the opportunities—tantaliz- 
ingly small. Yet should one be surprised in 
face of the many botched biographies with 
lost opportunities staring dumbly from their 
pages? Mr. Baildon tells us in his preface that 
before ‘‘ Colvin, Leslie Stephen, and Hamerton’’ 
were—of course in the sense of their relation 
with Stevenson —‘‘he,”’’ Baildon, ‘‘was.’’ He 
believes he assisted before any one else at 
what he ealls the brewing of ‘‘ Louis’s literary 
peck o’ maut,’’ and of its quality as far back 
as the early sixties he has something to say. 
Because, or in spite, of all this, lovers of 
Stevenson will open this book (clothed in most 
familiar dress) more in fear than hope. Yet 
nothing actively disconcerting meets one, save 
and except the portraits. They are each 
foolishly or stolidly unlike the changing, yet 
arresting physiognomy of the original. As for 
the matter of the book, except for a happy 
remark, a thoughtful criticism, or stray remi- 
niscence, it is decidedly tepid and inadequate. 
Nothing at all in the shape of original insight 
or power of divination is to be found. The 
chapter called ‘Love, Marriage, and After’ 
is pitiably like the conventional commonplaces 
of the ordinary biographer who touches on 
such subjects. One glance will remind the 
reader how well he knows and how little he 
likes the manner. And it takes but another 
glance to discover that the book is in substance 
and essence a misunderstanding rather than an 
illumination of its subject. The mind of the 
man and the true nature of his work are not 
revealed in this volume. 


Annals of Politics and Culture, by G. P. 
Gooch (Cambridge, University Press), is 
hard to review, forno single man, not even Mr. 
Gooch, could be certain of the accuracy of all 
its statements. An attempt to give a general 
analysis of political events all over the world 
on one side of a page, with parallel sum- 
maries of the achievements of the human race 
in every branch of culture on the other, is cer- 
tainly a little like the parturition of a moun- 
tain; and some may be found to complain that 
the results are similar. But this compilation 
is undeniably useful, and affords evidence of 
extraordinary width of reading and industry on 
the part of its compiler. The precaution has 
been taken of having the paragraphs on special 
subjects revised by experts, so that there 
ought to be comparatively few errors; but 
2,326 paragraphs on politics and 3,765 on eul- 
ture (in which, by the way, all the deaths are 
recorded) can hardly be expected to be im- 
peceable. Criticism is awakened by some of 
these entries, especially those towards the 
end. Was it really worth while to chronicle 
such events as these ?— 

**Forbes Robertson presents ‘Hamlet’ at the 
Lyceum. Byam Shaw exhibits ‘ Love’s Baubles’ 
and ‘ The Comforter.’” 

“Stead edits the Reriew of Reviers.” 

_“ F.C. Gould begins to draw for the Westminster 
Gazette.” 

**John Morley’s Romanes Lecture on Machiavelli 
protests against the divorce of ethics from politics.” 
We fancy that this protest was not exactly new. 
Nor do we think that these later entries are 
always unobjectionable in form; for instance, 
‘* Maitland proves that the supremacy of 
eanon law in England before the Reforma- 
tion was virtually uncontested”’ is hardly a 
fair description of the professor’s work; at 
least it would have been better to omit ‘ vir- 
tually ’’and insert ‘‘in the courts Christian.” 
Moreover, the length of the references to such 
matters as the ‘Ritualist Crusade’ and the 
* Zionist Congress,’ and of the descriptions 





of books like Shadworth Hodgson’s ‘ Meta- 
physic of Experience,’ is surely out of all 
proportion to their significance, especially 
when one finds only a line devoted to Calvin’s 
‘Institutes.’ The bibliography will be useful ; 
and Mr. Gooch’s modesty need not have driven 
him to omit his own work on ‘ English Demo- 
cratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century.’ 
The latter part is too long, and shows a lack 
of sense of proportion, But the book will be 
indispensable in a library, even to those who 
find life tolerable without being informed of 
the exact date of Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s edition 
of Boswell or of the starting of ‘‘ Bohn’s 
Library.”’ 

A SECOND and revised edition, including 
events up to 1900, has been issued of the 
Handbook of the Administrations of Great 
Britain (Smith, Elder & Co.) during the nine- 
teenth century. Mr. F. C. Carr-Gomm, the 
compiler, has produced a very useful book of 
reference. 

Glimpses of English History. By F.M, Allen. 
(Downey & Co.)—Such entertainment as may 
be provided by presenting in Irish brogue comic 
accounts of some of the events in English his- 
tory F. M. Allen gives in this sequel to what 
he calls his emerald trilogy. ‘The True Story 
of Jack Cade’ is as good as any of the nine 
chapters, and it says something for the rest 
that it is the last. The rest are obviously not 
bad, though the story of Alfred and the 
cakes, which would deter any but the boldest 
humourist, is of the number. There is a cer- 
tain sameness, something almost mechanical, 
in the sort of humour with which these stories 
are told. A’Beckett’s ‘Comic History of Eng- 
land’ fixed the pattern. F. M. Allen’s ori- 
ginality is best shown by his chapter on ‘Old 
King Cole.” Taking the old song as his text, 
he works up a story which in its manner re- 
minds one of the sermon that the late Mr. 
Arthur Blunt would sometimes deliver to his 
friends on the nursery rhyme of ‘‘ Pat a cake, 
Baker’s man.’’ The fact that he was called 
*fold’’ King Cole shows that there were other 
kings of that name; but ‘‘he was too fond of 
divarsion to laive [sic] any footprints on the 
sands of time,’’ and soon. Mr.J.F. Sullivan, 
the artist who helps the author in his pleasant 
foolery, is a capital draughtsman, but he is 
content with a very rough and elementary 
style of pictorial humour, which contrasts un- 
favourably with John Leech’s illustrations to 
A’Beckett’s well-known work. 

WE have received Morison’s Chronicle of 
the Year's News of 1900, compiled by Mr. G. 
Kyre-Todd, which seems a good chronicle of 
news, although the index might be improved. 
We have looked out a good many pages in the 
index, and there is a certain proportion of 
errors running all through, especially in the 
references to the pages, which are the most 
important point. With improvement of the 
index the volume will certainly be useful. 
We are quite aware of the great difficulty of 
forming a perfect index for such a volume, and 
have frequently had to complain of the index- 
ing of rival publications. Some of our South 
African disasters are not indexed at all; and, 
as an example of actual error, we may point 
out that Kuruman should be indexed as p. 3 
rather than as p. 176. The publishers are 
Messrs. Morison Brothers, of Glasgow. 


WE have also a new edition of the useful 
little ‘ Times’ House of Commons, of which the 
first issue was published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. in October last. 


THE Bradford Observer has reprinted for 
sale The British Army, by Mr. Charles Ogden, 
an able and well-informed plea for a national 
militia, It contains at the end a diary of the 
war, which is unfortunately incomplete. 


_WE have on“our table Cowper and Mary 
Unwin, edited by C. Gearey (Drane), — 
Frederick Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, 





by W.F. Aitken (Partridge) ,—Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Inventions, by G. Sutherland (Longmans), 
—Gold and Diamonds, by W. H. Penning 
(Bailliére, Tindall & Cox),—How to Read the 
Money Article, by C. Duguid (Effingham 
Wilson),—German without Tears, translated 
from the French of Mrs. H. Bell by A. H. 
Hutchinson and §S. Batsch, Book II. (Arnold), 
— Herodotus IV., Chapters I. to CXLIV., 
edited by W. J. Woodhouse (Clive),—Outlines 
of Educational Doctrine, by J. F. Herbart, 
translated by A. F. Lange (Macmillan), — 
Bamboo Work, edited by P. N. Hasluck 
(Cassell), — Nell: a Tale of the Thames, by 
H. Bigg (Kegan Paul),— A Daughter of 
Mystery, by R. Norman Silver (Jarrold), 
— Dr. Somerville’s Crime, by M. H. Hervey. 
(Simpkin), — Duke Rodney's Secret, by 
P. Prim (Jarrold),—Friend or Foe, by E. 8. 
Thompson (Drane),—Our Family Portraits, and 
other Sketches, by W. C. Ellis (Jarrold),— 
Survivals, by L. V, F. Randolph (Putnam),— 
Rosemary and Pansies, by Bertram Dobell 
(Privately printed),—The Divinity of Christ, 
translated from the French of Mgr, E. Bou- 
gaud by C. L. Currie (New York, Young & 
Co.),—and A History of the Church of Christ, 
by H. Kelly, Vol. I. (Longmans). Among New 
Yditions we have An Introduction to Physical 
Chemistry, by J. Walker (Macmillan) ,—A naly- 
sis of English History, by W. C. Pearce and 
Dr. S. Hague (Murby),— Guide to London 
(Ward & Lock),—A Life in Song, by G. L. 
Raymond (Putnam),—The Life and Death of 
Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal, edited by Grace H. 
Simpson (Washbourne),—and Hints to Travel- 
lers, by J. Coles, 2 vols. (Geographical Society). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Hall (T. C.), The Messages of Jesus according to the Synopt- 
ists, roy. 16mo, 3/6 ‘ 
Schulhof (J. M.), The Law of Forgiveness as presented in 
the New Testament, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Scully (V.), Life of the Venerable Thomas 4 Kempis, 5/ 
Waters (R.), What is Truth ? 8vo, 10/6 net. 


Law. 
Banning (S. T.), Military Law Made Easy cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 
Brayshay (D. K.), The Law of No Liability Mining Com- 
panies in Victoria, 8vo, 25/ net. 
Ilbert (Sir C.), Legislative Methods and Forms, 8vo, 16/ 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Adam (R. and J.), The Decorative Work of, folio, 30/ net. 
M'‘Intyre (John H. A.), A Text-Book of Sciography, 3/6 
Rogers (W. S.), A Book of the Poster, imp. 8vo, 7/6 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Armstrong (G. F. S.), Ballads of Down, cr. 8vo, 7/6 
Songs of the Sword and the Soldier, collected by A. Eagar, 3/6 
Walker (A. S.), Robert Buchanan, an Introduction to his 
Poetry, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Music. 
Apthorp (W. F.), The Opera Past and Present, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Philosophy. 
Taylor (A. E.), The Problem of Conduct, roy. 8vo, 10/ net. 
History and Biography. 
Abbott (L.), Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews, 6/ 
Francis (Sir P.), The Francis Letters, edited by B. Francis 
and KE. Keary, 2 vols. 8vv, 24/ net. 
Gearey (C.), Cowper and Mary Unwin, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hanbury (C.), an Autobiography, ed. Mrs. A. Head, 8vo, 6/ 
Hopkins (T.), The Man in the Iron Mask, ex. cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Kalbana’s Rajatarangini, a Chronicle of the Kings of 
Kashmir, translated by M. A. Stein, 2 vols. 4to, 63/ net. 
Mackinnon (W. H.), The Journal of the C.1I.V. in South 
Africa, 8vo, 6/ . 
Oldfield (3. H.), Some Records of the Later Life of Harriet, 
Countess Granville, 8vo, 16/net. 
Taylor (H. O.), The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages, 
er. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Geography and Travel, 
Bigham (C.), A Year in China, 1899-1900, roy. 8vo, 8/6 net. 
Schuyler (E.), Italian Influences, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Philology. 
New English Dictionary, edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray: 
L—Lap, 4to, 2/6 
Plato: Meno, edited by E. S. Thompson, 12mo, 5/ 
Poole (W. M.) and Becker (M.), Commercial Freneb, Part 1, 
er. 8vo, 2/6 
Thucydides, Histories, Book 3, ed. by H. F. Fox, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Weekley (E.), A Primer of French Literature, er. 8vo, 2/6 
Science. 
Colbeck (E. H ), Diseases of the Heart, 8vo, 12/ 
Lockwood (C. B ), Appendicitis, 8vo, 10/ net. 
Nansen (F.), The Norwegian North Polar Expedition, 1892- 
1896: Scientific Results, Vol. 2, 4to,-30/ net. 
Seebohm (H.), The Birds of Siberia, roy. 8vo, 12/ net. 
Shaw (W. J.), Studies in Field Engineering, cr. 8vo, 4/ net.. 
Sutherland (G.), Twentieth-Century Inventions, 4/6 net. 
Titchener (K. B ), Experimental Psychology, Vol. 1,’ Part{1, 
8va, 8/A 


Ward (H. M.), Disease in Plants, cr. 8vo, 7/6 
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General Literature, 
Adams (Mrs. Leith), Cruel Calumny, and other Stories, 6/ 
Common-Sense Army, A, by the author of ‘An Absent- 
Minded War,’ cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Connell (J.), Confessions of a Poacher, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Fenn (G. M.). Running Amok, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Fletcher (J. S.), The Three Days’ Terror, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Forbes (Athol), Odd Fish, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Gerard (M.), Queen’s Mate, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Grand (Sarah), Babs the Impossible, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Grier (S. C.), The Warden of the Marches, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hobson (J. A.), The Psychology of Jingoism, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Hope (G.), A Cardinal and his Conscience, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Lagerl6f (S.), From a Swedish Homestead, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Mann (M. E.), Among the Syringas, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Mathew (E. J.), A History of English Literature, cr. 8vo, 4/6 
Norris (W. E.), His Own Father, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Pemberton (M.), Pro Patria, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Prescott (E. L.), His Familiar Foe, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Rodziewicz (M.), Devaytis, translated by Count S. C. de 
Soissons, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Subaltern’s Letters to his Wife, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Thompson (H. S.), Friend or Foe ? er. 8vo, 3/6 
Wells(D. D.), Parlous Times, cr. 8vo, 4/ 
Woodrc ffe (D.), Tangled Trinities, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Poetry. 
Stapfer (P.), Victor Hugo et la Grande Poésie Satirique en 
France, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
—_ (R ), Les Troubles de Chine et les Missions Chrétiennes, 


3fr. 

Routier (G.), Le Congrés Hispano-Américain de Madrid, 3fr. 
Geography and Travel, 

Deschamps (P.), L’Univers, 25fr. 
_ General Literature. 

Coulevain (P. de), Eve Victorieuse, 3fr. 50. 

Couyba (C. M.), Classiques et Modernes, 3fr. 50. 

Fournier (P.), Le Roi des Gascons, 3fr. 50. 

Lano (P. de), La Part des Sens, 3fr. 50. 








NEWLY DISCOVERED DOCUMENTS OF THE 
ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN PERIODS. 
Ill. 
LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS BY GEORGE CHAPMAN. 


Axovt three years after the ‘Eastward Hoe’ 
trouble had been surmounted Chapman was 
again involved in a similar misfortune. His 
plays of ‘The Conspiracy and Tragedy of 
Charles, Duke of Byron,’ were produced on the 
stage in the spring of 1608. What followed is 
best told in the following extract from a dispatch 
of M. de Beaumont’s, the French ambassador, 
which is given in Von Raumer’s ‘ History of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries’ (Elles- 
mere’s translation) :— 


.“‘ April 5, 1608.* I caused certain players to be for- 
bid from acting the History of the Duke of Biron ; 
when however they saw that the whole court had 
left town, they persisted in acting it; nay, they 
brought upon the stage the Queen of France and 
Mademoiselle Verneuil. The former, having first 
accosted the latter with very hard words, gave her 
abox on the ear. At my suit three of them were 
arrested; but the principal person, the author, 
escaped,” 

Chapman on this occasion seems to have been 
less unfortunate than usual, though it was neces- 
sary for him to live in concealment until the 
storm had blown over. The following document, 
I think, furnishes evidence as to who enabled 
him to escape and sheltered him during his con- 
cealment, although I must warn the reader that 
this is a matter of inference, and not of proof : 


S"—Not wearie of my Shelter, but uncertaine why 
the forme of the cloude still hovers over me, when 
the matter is disperst, I write to intreate your re- 
solution ; And all this tyme have not in this sort 
visted you, for feare I should seeme to give spurrs 
to your free disposition ; But now (least imagininge 
me hotter of my libertie than I am, you should 
thinke me unhowsd, and not to have presented you 
with my first thankfull Apparence) I thought good 
to send out this dove; And thoughe I am put, by the 
Austeritie of the offended tyme to this little pacience, 
yet can I not be so thanklesslye jelouse of the 
knowing judgment from whence your actions pro- 
ceede to retaine any thought of youre favours 
Repentaunce ; or neglect of their extension in the 
safe retreat: when your daungerous charge for me 
was so resolute and worthie. Iam the same I was 


when you thought me worthie of youre vertuous 

kindnes ; and will ever remaine (whatsoever I may 

be) Wholy yours in all affectionate 
Requitall. 


For his right worthie and exceedinge good frend 
M' Crane: Secretorie to my Lord Duke of Lennox, 





* This date, as Mr. Fleay has pointed out, is misprinted 
1605 in the English translation—an error 5 ‘wi ich “4 
Cha»man’s biogre phers have been misled, _dneessc cites 





I take it that this letter, though directed to 
Mr. Crane, was really intended for the Duke 
of Lennox, who was no doubt the friend who 
sheltered and protected the poet. Let that be 
remembered to his credit, for it is certain that 
he can have no better title to be remembered 
than comes from the fact that he effectually be- 
friended one who needed friends so sorely. Nor 
did Chapman fail to express his gratitude to his 
benefactor. Among the sonnets which he 
addressed to his patrons at the end of his trans- 
lation of the Iliad, the one addressed to the 
Duke of Lennox stands first, and is, I think, 
much the best in form and expression. 

Chapman’s troubles in relation to his Byron 
plays were not yet over. When he attempted 
to get leave to publish them, all sorts of difli- 
culties, it appears, were put in his way by the 
licenser for the press. So much we learn from 
the following spirited letter of remonstrance 
addressed to that official :— 

St-—I have not deserv’d what I suffer by your 
austeritie ; if the two or three lynes you crost were 
spoken; my uttermost to suppresse them was 
enough for my discharge : To more then which no 
promysse can be rackt by reason ; I see not myne 
owne Plaies ; nor carrie the Actors Tongues in my 
mouthe ; The action of the mynde is performance 
sufficient of any dewtie, before the greatest 
authoritie, wherein I have quitted all your former 
favors, And made them more worthie then any 
you bestowe on outward observers ; if the thrice 
allowance of the Counsaile for the Presentment 
gave not weight enoughe te drawe yours after for the 
presse, my Breath is a hopeles adition ; if you say 
(for your Reason) you know not if more then was 
spoken be now written no, no; nor can you know 
that, if you had bothe the Copies, not seeing the 
first at all: Or if you had seene it presented your 
Memorie could hardly confer with it so strictly in 
the Revisall to discerne the Adition; My short reason 
therefore can not sounde your severitie : Whosoever 
it were that first plaied the bitter Informer before 
the frenche Ambassador fora matter so far from 
offence ; And of so much honor for his maister as 
those two partes containe, perform’d it with the 
Gall of a Wulff,and not of aman: And theise hautie 
and secrett vengeances taken for Crost, & ofticious 
humors are more Politique than Christian ; which 
he that hates will one day discover in the open 
ruyne of their Auctors; And though they be trifles 
he yet laies them in Ballance (as they concern 
Justice, and bewray Appetites to the greatest 
Tyrannye) with the greatest ; But how safely soever 
Illiterate Aucthoritie setts up his Bristles against 
Poverty, methinkes yours (being accompanied with 
learning) should rebate the pointes of them, and 
soften the fiercenes of those rude manners; you 
know S", They are sparkes of the lowest fier in 
Nature that fly out uppon weaknes with every puffe 
of Power; I desier not you should drenche your 
hand in the least daunger for mee: And therefore 
(with entreatie of my Papers returne) I cease ever to 
trouble you. 
By the poore subject of your 

office for the present. 

In this letter we have the real Chapman, with 
his quick sense of wrong and indignation at it, 
which is hardly the case in some of the previous 
documents, with their tone of almost servile 
humility—inevitable, perhaps, in the circum- 
stances, but not the less painful to contemplate. 
That the remonstrance produced its proper effect 
can hardly be asserted, for though the author 
eventually got leave to publish the plays, it was 
only on condition of making such omissions and 
changes as sadly maimed and disfigured them. 

It would seem that from 1604 to 1612 Chap- 
man was in the service of Prince Henry, whose 
favour and patronage he enjoyed until the 
prince’s untimely end. By him he was en- 
couraged in his great task of translating Homer, 
and promised a suitable reward when he should 
have accomplished it. The sorrow which Chap- 
man felt at his patron’s untimely death is 
expressed in his ‘ Epicedium.’ It was a most 
unfortunate event for the poet, who found 
himself deprived not only of his place—from 
which, it seems, Prince Charles dismissed him— 
but also of the reward which had been promised 
him for his translation of Homer. We learn all 
this from the documents which are next to be 
quoted. They are undated ; but as the prince’s 
death took place on November 6th, 1612, they 





must have been written late in that year or 
early in 1613 :— 
To the Kings Matt, 

Humblie sheweth that serving above nine yeares- 
the late Prince Henry in place of a sewer in 
ordinary ; And in all that time consuming his whole 
meanes, never recey ving any suyte nor benifits ; an@ 
now put from his place under Prince Charles ; It would 
please yo° mostexcellent Mati? to take into yo® Royal) 
compassion, whom his highnes Princely Intention 
(being so soodainely prevented) could not see recom- 
pensed ; and to refer the poore suppliants estate and 
willing meritt to the examination and wysdom of 
some one or two of yo® Matic ho: privie Counsell, 
that (for avoyding yo® highnes unfitt trouble witb 
so meane a suppliance) may take true instruction of 
all things convenient for my enforced suyte, anc 
accordingly inform yo® Mati¢ how farr my necessitie 
may move you; And for all yo® right sacred com- 
miseration of one so miserablie lost, I shall ever be- 
most zealously bound to all gratitude ; and pray as 


uncessantly for yo® Matis wished and endles 
felicitie. 
Poor Chapman! Was ever ‘‘ the base string of 


humility” sounded more vainly than in this. 

pitiful appeal to the most unkingly of our 

kings ? 

To the Right Home the Earle of Northampton - 
Lord Privie Seale, & one of his Matis most honourad 
privie Counsaile. 

The humble Peticon of Geo: Chapman: Beseecl:- 
ing yo® good lo? to vouchsafe the reading of the 
annext petition, and to take notice of my enforced 
suite therein contained ; The ground thereof being: 
a due debt (the promise of a Prince vouched on his 
deathbed) growing from a serious and valuable 
cause (two yeares studious writinge impos’d by his 
highness upon a poore man, whose Pen is his 
Plough, and the sole meanes of his maintenance). 
that yo* Lo?, being a most competent Judge of my 
paines in this kinde ; may please out of your noble 
inclination to learning, to countenance my con- 
strained motion, made for no money ; but only for 
some poore Coppiehold of the Princes land, of 40" 
Rent, if any such I can find. Nor needes yo° Lot: 
doubt giving President to any, no one being able, of 
this nature, to allege the like service; none but 
myself having done Homer; which will sufficiently 
distinguish it from any other: for if what Virgile 
divinely affirmes be true, that easier it is to gaine 
the Club from Hercules than a verse from Homer 
(intending so to gaine and manadge it that we make. 
it our owne) I hope few els can plead to the Prince- 
so difficult a service? which if yo® Lo? please the- 
rather to consider; I shall be enabled to proceede- 
in the further works commaunded by his highness,. 
and pay to your most worthy name and memorie 
the tribute of my best paines, and daily pray for 
youre hon‘ longe continued eminence in all hon‘ 
& happiness. 

In yet another petition, addressed ‘‘To the 

Right Honorable the Lords of his Mats privie 
Counsell,” Chapman urges that, having for four: 
years attended the late prince, he was com- 
manded by him to proceed with his translation 
of Homer, and promised on its conclusion. 
three hundred pounds, 
“And uppon his deathbed a good pension during 
my life ; commaunding me to goon with the Odysses; 
All which Sir Tho: Challenor can truly witnesse : 
yet never receyving pennye ; but incurringe seaven 
score pounds debt by my tyme spent in that service, 
which all know I could have employde to the profit 
of as great a sum ; The want whereof without youre- 
charitable prevention must ende in my endles im- 
prisonment.” 
He begs them therefore not to value the prince’s: 
promise lighter than a “‘customarie” debt, but 
to this, his first “suyte ”and last refuge, stand 
just and conscionable sanctuaries ; and he, for 
the rest of his ‘‘poore ould life,” will ever- 
pray ‘‘ knowinglie and faithfullie ” for them. 

Is it necessary to say that all these appeals 
were addressed to deaf and unheeding ears / 
What cared King James and his courtiers for 
the distress of so insignificant a personage as 
Chapman, or for the dying request of the prince ¢’ 
In his poem ‘To the Immortal Memory of the: 
Incomparable Hero, Henry, Prince of Wales,’ 
Chapman has told us the result of his supplica— 
tions :— 

Thy tomb, arms, statue, all things fit to fall 

At foot of Death, and worship funeral, 

Form hath bestow’d; for form is nought too dear : 
Thy solid virtues yet, eternized here, 


My blood and wasted spirits have only found 
Commanded cost, and broke so rich a ground, 
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Not to inter, but make thee ever spring, 
As arms, tombs, statues, every earthy thing, 
Shall fade and vanish into fume before. 
What lasts thrives least ; yet wealth of soul is poor 
And so ’tis kept. Not thy thrice-sacred will 
Sign’d with thy death, moves any to fulfil 
‘Thy just bequests tome. Thou dead, then I 
Live dead, for giving thee eternity. 

Ad Famam. 
To all times future this time’s mark extend, 
Homer no patron found, nor Chapman friend. 


BertraM DoBELL. 








1HENRY OF HUNTINGDON AND GEOFFREY OF 
MONMOUTH. 

Christ Church, Oxford, March 18th, 1901. 
Tue position of Henry of Huntingdon among 
‘our medizval chroniclers is somewhat pecu- 
liar. He seems best known as a contemporary 
authority for events in the eleventh and twelfth 
eenturies. But he is also important as the 
source whence subsequent writers have—for 
the most part unconsciously—derived various 
statements concerning much earlier periods of 
the history of our island. To him, for example, 
we owe the assertions that Silchester was once 
ealled Kair Segent, and that there was in 
Roman times an archbishopric at Caerleon 
apon Usk; to him, again, we owe such steps as 
the first attempt to locate on paper the sup- 
posed Four Roads—Icknield, Ermine, Watling 
Streets and Foss. To the student of early 
history it is therefore of some moment to 
know what was behind Henry, what reasons 
or authorities he had; and Liebermann and 
others have suggested that he possessed docu- 
ments which have since been lost. I think 
that such a hypothesis should only be received 
with caution, faute de mieux, and I much doubt 
if it is in the least necessary in this case. My 
present object is to point out briefly that 
Henry’s known authorities can be increased 
by one. It is generally assumed that Henry 
<lid not use the work of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
his contemporary. He is known to have made 
its acquaintance in 1139, but it is urged that 
“‘all the passages which we might be inclined 
to attribute to Geoffrey occur in the earliest 
ition of Henry, that is, in 1129,’ and Bishop 
Stubbs has ventured to suggest that Geof- 
frey copied Henry in one or two points. This, 
however, is not the case. The truth has been 
obscured in the Rolls Series edition of Henry, 
which, in respect of text and MSS., has been 
«compiled with a carelessness that can only 
astonish a classical scholar. I have lately 
been able to examine the two MSS. which 
contain Henry’s first edition of 1129: Mr. 
Wynne’s Hengwrt MS. 101 and a later MS. 
in All Souls’ College library. These show 
that this first edition lacks some statements 
in i. 3, 5, and 12, which were added later, 
after 1139, and were pretty plainly borrowed 
from Geoffrey. Thus in the first edition Henry 
mentioned Kair Segent, but did not call it 
‘Silchester: after seeing Geoffrey’s book with 
its references to Silchester, he put the iden- 
tification in. In the first edition Henry says 
nothing about an archbishopric of Caerleon: 
later he has two references to it. In the first 
edition he calls Belinus son of Minocannus— 
in which he followed Nennius; later he calls 
him son of Liud, in which he follows Geoffrey. 
I do not think that he has borrowed much from 
his contemporary: he has taken a chance item 
here and there, such as a man might note who 
was looking at a book and not actually work- 
ing through it. The result is to throw the 
authority for such items on to the genial 
shoulders of Geoffrey, and to restore to the 
Celtic imagination a few more of its inventions. 

F. HAVERFIELD. 








EARLY GOLF IN ENGLAND. 
British Museum, March 13th, 1901. 
It is commonly believed that golf is a 
purely Scottish game, and has only been intro- 
duced into England during the late Queen’s 
reign, but the following document, which I 





have lately unearthed in the muniment room 
of the. Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
shows that it was a common recreation of the 
gentry of Westminster during the time of the 
Commonwealth. Murray’s new dictionary 
gives one or two quotations to prove that 
it was a game known in England in the seven- 
teenth century, but does not localize it. The 
Tothill Fields in the parish of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, which were used for bowls, golf, 
and stowball, are now well known to all old 
and present Westminster schoolboys as Vincent 
Square, or more familiarly ‘* Up-fields.”’ 


To the Honoe ye Governo"™ of the Colledge and 
Free Schoole at Westminster. 

The humble peticion of Thomas Harbottle, 
Keeper of Tuttlefeilds there, 

Sheweth that yo" pet in obedience to yot Hono™ 
and reference to his s’d place, humbly presenteth 
to yo" hono™ consideracions, these ensuing dis- 
orders and intrenchments committed by the partyes 
vndernamed and others vnknownevpon Tuttlefeilds 
afores’d and the preveiledges thereof tending to the 
defaceing of the s‘d feilds, the hindrance of the meet- 
ing of the Gentry for their recreation at Bowles, 
Goffe, and Stowball, and the gennerall preiudice of 
the Inhabitants of the Citty and libertie of Westmt 
for their feeding of their Cattell, herbage, and 
other profitts due vnto them by antyent Custome 
in and vpon the s’d Common of Tuttlefeilds ; Wc" 
they humbly desire yor hono™ by yot fauorable 
Order, will redresse for the present, and prevent 
for the future. 

May it therefore please yot Hono™ to take the 
premisses into yo" searious consideracions and soe 
to order, that some strict and speedy course may 
bee taken herein for the gennerall good, Impower- 
ing yo" pet® to acte vnder yo" hono™ for the dis- 
couery of the s’d abuses hereafter, and imposing of 
penalties vpon the respective persons soe offending, 
as to yo' Hono™ in yo" graue wisdomes shall seeme 
meete. 

And the pt* shall pray, &e. 

Abuses in Horsmen. 

The persons who are servants to the Gentry and 
others coming thither to ayer, and water their 
horses, refuse to obserue the common tract for 
ryding about the Feilds, and crosse to and fro, all 
over to the gennerall Hurt of the Feilds and benefitt 
of the Inhabitants in the Herbage, &c. 

Abuses in Intrenchm' vpon the high Way. 

Mr Tho: Hammon, Carpenter, hath made a 
Causway neere his House there, and dugg a sand- 
pitt contrary to order, to the great harme and 
preiudice of the Inhabitants in their severall 
passages to and fro. 

Abuses by night soyle. 

W™ Curtis and his companie and George Hanly 
and his company Emptyers of Houses of Office, 
leaue their said soyle vpon the common vnburyed 
to the genneral Hurt of the Inhabitants. 

Abuses by dead Horses vnburyed. 

W™ Baker and Tho. Kennet and others bring 
dead horses into the common and leaue them their 
vnburyed tending to the infection of the Inhabitants 
in generall and contrary to the late Order in 
Sessions, etc. Tuo. HARBOTTLE. 

9 February, 1658. 

; Endorsed : The peticion of Tho: Harbottle, &c., 

658. 

Epwarp J. L. Scorr. 








THE ARTHURIAN LEGEND: A PERSIAN 
PARALLEL, 
57, Queen’s Road, Aberdeen. 

THE following anecdote from the ‘ Tadhki- 
ratu ’l-Auliya ’ (‘ Remembrancer of the Saints ’) 
has in its main features a strong family likeness 
to the tale of Sir Bedivere and the brand 
Exealibur in Tennyson’s ‘ Passing of Arthur,’ 
Doubtless legends of the same type occur 
elsewhere, although I cannot say so definitely, 
but as this one belongs to a Persian book that 
has not hitherto been translated, or even 
published except in Asia, it may perhaps 
claim attention from the curious. Al- Tirmidhi 
lived in the first half of the ninth, and 
Faridu’ddin ‘Attar, who composed the ‘ Tadh- 
kiratu ’l-Auliya,’ in the twelfth century. 

‘‘ Abii Bakr Warraq said: One day the Shaikh 
(Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Tirmidhi) handed me some 
of his writings and bade me throw them into the 


river Oxus. On examining them, I found the most 
abstruse theosophical ideas. My heart misgave me. 


I took them home, and told the Shaikh that I had 





thrown them into the river. He asked me what I 
had seen. I answered, ‘Nothing.’ He said, ‘ You 
have not done as I bade you. Go, and fling them 
in.’ I returned home, marvelling why he wished 
them thrown away, and what should be the 
proof of my obedience. When I flung them in, 
the waters divided and an open chest appeared, 
into which the writings fell. When the lid closed, 
and the river flowed quietly as before. I stood in 
amazement. As soon as I came to the Shaikh, he 
said, ‘Now you have done my bidding.’ I entreated 
him in God’s name to interpret the mystery. He 
said, ‘I composed certain writings on Siifiism, of 
which the true meaning was hardly to be fathomed 
by human intelligence. My brother Khidr (Elias) 
asked them of me. That chest was brought bya 
fish, at his behest, and God commanded the waters 
that they should carry it to him.’ ” 


ReEYNoLvp A. NICHOLSON, 








Literary Gossip. 


WE are glad to hear a better account of 
Mr. George Meredith’s health. The opera- 
tion he underwent some time ago was 
successful, and he is now able to work and 
fairly enjoy his life. 

Mr. Henry Braptey and Mr. Andrew 
Craigie, the co-editors with Dr. Murray 
of the ‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ are 
now comfortably settled in their new office, 
the old Ashmolean Building near the 
Bodleian. Their slips and books are in 
handy cases; they have a long sloping 
stand on which all their dictionaries lie open 
for use; the electric light is installed, and 
the building is warmed by hot-water pipes. 
The Press Delegates are taking good care of 
their workers. 


Mr. Demerrivs Bovtcer will republish 
shortly, with important additions, the article 
he contributed to the Contemporary Review 
on the subject of ‘The Belgians at Water- 
loo.’ As the result of a visit to The Hague, 
and with the assistance of Col. De Bas, 
Director of the Archives of the Dutch War 
Department, all the reports of the generals 
of the Netherlands army at Quatre Bras 
and Waterloo—which, with the exception of 
that of the Prince of Orange, have never 
been printed in any language—will be given 
from the Dutch and French manuscript 
originals. The work will be illustrated 
with reproductions of contemporary pictures 
and engravings obtained from the Brussels 
museums, and will also contain four specially 
prepared plans showing the Van Merlen 
charge at Quatre Bras, the position of the 
Bylandt brigade at Waterloo, and the 
advance of the Detmers brigade under 
General Chassé against the Middle Guard. 


WE regret to hear that Mr. Charles Kent 
has not yet been able to leave his room, 
although he hopes to be able to do so next 
week. His accident was severe, as the wheel 
of the hansom passed over one of his legs. 


Mr. G. C. Macavray, having finished for 
the Clarendon Press his editions of the 
poet Gower’s French ‘Speculum Medi- 
tantis’ and English ‘Confessio Amantis,’ 
is now preparing an edition, from the best 
four MSS., of the Latin ‘Vox Clamantis,’ 
Gower’s poem on the social condition of the 
England of his day. 


Pror. Hatt Grirriy, who did half Prof. 
Gregory Foster’s work at Bedford College, 
Baker Street, during last term, and will do 
the like next term, is a candidate for the 
Professorship of English Language and 
Literature in the college, which Prof. Foster 
gave notice that he should resign when he 
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accepted the secretaryship of University 
College, Gower Street. 

Messrs. Otiver & Born, of Edinburgh, 
have been appointed the agents in Scotland 
for the sale of Government publications 
and other works published by H.M. 
Stationery Office. 

We regret to record that Mr. William 
Lethbridge, who was for some years partner 
in the firm of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
died at Exeter on the 31st of March, at the 
age of seventy-six. He and the late Mr. 
W. H. Smith were at Tavistock School 
together, but he went on to Cambridge, 
became Ninth Wrangler, and later a mathe- 
matical master at St. Paul’s School for some 
years. Then Mr. Smith invited him to 
become a partner in his firm. The result 
proved his sagacity. Those who remem- 
ber transacting business with him will testify 
to his great ability and strong character ; at 
the same time his genial, kindly nature im- 
pressed all who came in contact with him. 
Mr. Lethbridge retired some fifteen years 
back, having succeeded to his family estates 
in Devonshire. 


Ar the last monthly meeting of the Board 
of Governors of McGill University, Mon- 
treal, donations were reported in aid of the 
funds of the university to the extent of over 
42,0007. Of this sum nearly one-third was 
provided by the chairman, Sir William C. 
Macdonald, who has already given over 
half a million sterling to the same institu- 
tion. As the development of the university 
has recently been mainly on the lines 
of applied science and medicine, it is the 
Faculty of Arts which will mainly benefit 
by this new donation. The arts curriculum 
has within the last few years been entirely 
reorganized, and considerable extensions 
have been introduced, especially in the de- 
partments of modern languages, history, 
biology, economics, and _ philosophy. 
Another gift reported at the same meeting 
was by the Misses Dow, of Montreal, who 
expressed a wish to found a Chair of Political 
Economy in memory of their late uncle. 
The appointment to this new chair will be 
proceeded with as soon as applications can 
be received from candidates. 


Ar the last monthly meeting of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution, Mr. ©. J. 
Longman in the chair, reference was made 
to the regret felt at the death of Mr. Charles 
Buckland, for many years a director of the 
Institution. The sum of 99/. 7s. 8d. was 
voted for the relief of fifty-eight members 
and widows of members. 


On March 13th the Imperial Russian 
Historical Society held its annual meeting, 
under the presidency of the Tsar himself. 
During the past year the Society issued the 
one hundred and eighth and one hundred 
and ninth volumes of its publications. The 
report gave a preliminary sketch of vols. 
ex. to cxvii., all of which are in the 
hands of scholars, some of whom are now 
at work amongst the archives of Great 
Britain, France, Sweden, and Denmark. 
Vol. cxiv., the materials for which are 
being collected in London, is to contain a 
history of the English embassy at the 
Russian Court. Vols. cxv. and cxvi. 
will deal with the Government of the 
Empress Catharine II., and contain her 





diplomatic correspondence; and vol. cxvii. 
that of the Empress Elizabeth. 

A UNIQUE poetical tract, ‘School-Lawes ; 
or, Qui Mihi in English Verse, by J. M.,’ 
dated 1650, and attributed to Milton, will 
be sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s on May 8th. 
It is bound up in an octavo volume with 
four other tracts, all of which were appa- 
rently unknown to bibliographers until re- 
corded in Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s last collection 
of ‘‘ Notes,”’ his descriptions being taken from 
these identical copies. The importance of 
the other four is quite overshadowed by 
the Milton tract, and a more desirable set 
of very early seventeenth-century school- 
books can hardly be imagined. 

Or late a great deal of attention seems to 
have been bestowed upon original editions 
of the works of authors who but a short 
time ago were comparatively neglected, at 
any rate by collectors. It is only recently, 
for instance, that Edward FitzGerald has 
come into prominence. This may be due in 
a measure to the extravagant worship of 
his version of Omar Khayyim. However 
this may be, great interest is now manifested 
in the works of FitzGerald, and a number of 
original copies have lately been sold at high 
prices. After Easter Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson will offer some more for sale by 
auction. These include ‘Saliman and 
Absal,’ translated from the Persian of Jami, 
1856, 4to, with the curious frontispiece ; 
‘The Downfall and Death of King (dipus,’ 
n.d.; ‘ Polonius,’ 1852, the only edition; ‘Six 
Dramas of Calderon,’ 1853, noticeable as 
the only edition of the only book to which 
the author placed his name; ‘ Readings in 
Crabbe,’ 1883 ; and ‘ Euphranor,’ 1851. 

THE Jacobites appear to have a number 
of societies in the United States. It is 
proposed to hold a national meeting of 
American Royalists this year at Richmond, 
the capital of Virginia, and it seems that 
there is an organization with headquarters 
at Boston and an official magazine. The 
American Jacobites state that in their 
opinion, James II. when deposed in 
England remained king of America, as re- 
presenting Charles II., said to have been 
proclaimed king of America in a proclama- 
tion issued by a governor of Virginia. The 
American Jacobites hope to have the pre- 
sence at their gathering of one of the 
Bavarian princes representing the princess 
who is the Jacobite claimant to our throne. 


Tue sale of the second part of the very 
choice library of printed books and MSS. of 
the late M. Guyot de Villeneuve, President 
of the Société des Bibliophiles Francais, 
occupied the whole of last week at the Hotel 
Drouot, Paris, the 770 lots producing a 
total of 399,947 francs. One of the most 
interesting lots in the sale was a copy of 
Moliére’s ‘ uvres,’ published by Thierry, 
Barbin & Trabouillet in 1682, in eight 
volumes: this is one of the four known 
copies printed before the suppressions. This 
copy was purchased in 1833 for 75 francs; 
it was then put into the hands of Bauzonnet, 
who received 320 francs for binding it, whilst 
cleaning, &c., cost another 83 francs. It 
realized 1,200 francs at the Bertin sale in 
1853, and on Saturday last it was appraised 
at 13,700 francs. The prices paid for first 
editions of Molicre in the same sale were 
also very remarkable, ¢.g., ‘Les Précieuses 





Ridicules,’ 1660, 5,100 francs ; ‘ Sganarelle,” 
1660, 3,000 francs; another edition, 1662, 
870 francs; ‘Tartufe,’ 1669, 1,260 franes; 
‘L’Amour Médecin,’ 1666, 1,100 franes ; 
‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ 1671, 1,060 
francs; and ‘Psiché,’ 1671, 2,525 franes. 
The first collected edition of Ronsard, in 
six volumes, 1567, produced 3,515 francs. 


Tue death is announced from Berlin of 
the distinguished editor of the Gegenwart, 
Dr. Theophil Zolling, in his fifty-first year. 
Dr. Zolling was born at Scafati, near Naples, 
and was intended for a commercial career ;. 
but he soon gave this up, and went to the 
university. He was appointed correspon- 
dent of the Neue Freie Presse in Paris, and 
in 1881 became editor of the Gegenwart. In 
addition to his able critical works, he wrote 
several novels; but the best known of his 
books is perhaps a collection of feutlleton 
articles entitled ‘Reise um die Pariser 
Welt.’ 








SCIENCE 
Motor Vehicles and Motors: their Design,. 

Construction, and Working by Steam, Oii,. 

and Electricity. By W. Worby Beau- 

mont, M.Inst.C.E. (Constable & Co.) 

As a rule scientific or engineering treatises. 
are written by men who have leisure rather: 
than by those who are most intimately ac- 
quainted with the practice of to-day. This. 
book, however, forms a notable exception 
in this particular, and therefore starts with 
a great point in its favour. Mr. Worby 
Beaumont is, indeed, probably the greatest 
living authority on motor vehicles and the- 
engineering connected therewith. The next 
important feature in this book is that the- 
matter is entirely original, including the 
illustrations, which are indeed fine pieces of 
work in themselves, being almost entirely 
drawings made under the author’s super- 
vision. The get-up of the book, an 
enormous volume with over 600 pages, is- 
in every respect beyond reproach. A useful 
feature is the red-ink subject-reference in 
the margin. 

The history of the subject—so far as it 
has progressed—is treated very thoroughly 
by Mr. Beaumont in these pages: it is. 
evident that he has brought his treatise 
up to date, and his hill-climbing test will be- 
found most valuable. The account of the 
historical aspect of the subject is peculiarly 
good, and should be found especially useful 
by the investigator and would-be inventor ;. 
for here everything is explained that has 
been done in the way of motors, thus 
covering all that can be claimed as an in- 
vention in the past, over and above what 
may happen to have been patented or pro- 
visionally protected. 

As Mr. Beaumont remarks in his preface, 

‘Tt may be safely said that the mechanically’ 
propelled road carriage, which should satisfy’ 
the requirements of a vehicle intended to take- 
the place of a horse-hauled vehicle, offers to- 
mechanical engineers and carriage builders one: 
of the most difficult and comprehensive pro- 
blems ever placed before them. This is, in a 
great measure, an explanation of the seeming 
slowness with which the motor carriage is taking. 
the place it is destined to occupy.” 

In this connexion it must, however, as the 
author further remarks, be remembered that 
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‘it was not until the end of 1896 that the 
designer and maker of a mechanically driven 
road carriage was permitted under the laws 
of the United Kingdom to make any road 
trials.’ Without such trials neither the 
‘experience nor the knowledge necessary to 
‘successful construction could be obtained. 

Let us now consider whether steam-driven, 
-oil-driven, or electrically driven motor vehicles 
have produced the best results so far, and 
which type has the greatest future before 
it. The answer to both of these questions is 
in favour of the oil-driven, ¢.¢., the petroleum 
spirit or ‘‘ petrol” motors. The main ob- 
jection to these, the smell they leave in their 
wake, is rapidly becoming a thing of the 
past. The older types give off bad odours; 
ut where this is found to be the case with 
‘a motor car, it is almost invariably due to 
the insufficient attention paid to keeping 
the parts clean and to proper adjustments. 
The secret here is, in fact, the same as 
that of keeping oil lamps free from smell. 
Those who have exercised an intelligent 
observation in regard to lamps will know 
that freedom from smell is much more 
a question of careful wick - trimming 
and external wiping than of the class 
of oil employed. When once it is 
understood that the same pains should 
be taken in attending to the condition 
-of a motor vehicle that horse owners readily 
take with their horses, we shall not hear so 
much about the smells given off from oil- 
‘driven motors. Three great features of ad- 
vantage rightly claimed for “petrol” cars 
-over others are, that they start more readily, 
that they will run almost any reasonable 
distance without fresh supplies of water, and 
that with care they will atany rate get through 
an entire day’s run without any renewal of 
petrol. Steam-driven cars are very simple 
and admirable vehicles for any one who is 
prepared to pay a deal of attention to the 
‘oiler and its connexions generally ; but one 
great objection to them is that, whilst the 
engine and gear involve nearly as much 
machinery as the petrol cars, there is in 
addition the boiler in the steam-driven car. 
Moreover—and this is no trifling considera- 
tion—steam-driven cars require a substantial 
“‘ refresher ’’ in the shape of some fifteen to 
‘twenty gallons of water every twenty-five 
aniles or so. In a generai way the steam 
and petrol cars, so far as the former are at 
present on the market, involve about the 
same initial cost, the steam cars with the sim- 
plest body being perhaps a little the cheaper ; 
but the cost of working the steam car is 
probably more than double that of the 
petrol car in the same district. 

In referring to electric-driven cars it 
‘should be said at once that these are not 
strictly ‘‘in the running,” and never will be 
until some entirely new electrical discovery 
is made such as will obviate the presence 
of so heavy a burden as the electric storage 
battery or accumulator, at present mainly 
composed of lead. The weight of these 
-accumulators alone is sufficient very seriously 
‘to influence the wear of the tyres— as 
well as to give an unsatisfactory result 
in speed, especially up hill—as compared 
with petrol or steam cars. Apart from 
these considerations, the accumulators, 
though much improved of late, are not 
strictly trustworthy. A further important 
item is that electric-driven cars at present 





cost from two to four times as much as 
petrol or steam cars, including maintenance. 
Perhaps the one feature of advantage 
possessed by the electric-driven cars over 
others is that the vibration is reduced to 
a minimum, partly by the purely rotary 
motion of the motor, partly on account of 
the increased weight, but also, it must be 
admitted, largely owing to the lower speed 
attained. If a satisfactory electric-driven 
car were invented, a fortune would indeed be 
made by the inventor; but this could only 
be on the basis of some entirely new 
electrical discovery, supplanting existing 
types of the primary or lead secondary 
battery, such as we have no idea of at 
present. Then indeed we should see the 
streets of towns thronged with automatically 
driven vehicles, and luggage and goods 
carriages and carts in the country would be 
entirely constructed and driven in this way. 

Amongst other invaluable information 
afforded in this admirable treatise is an 
estimate of cost of running various types 
of motors. The author also gives the 
relative cost of horse and petrol cars, after 
taking everything into consideration. 

All motor vehicles made within the last 
nine months, if in good hands, will be 
found to run smoothly and without serious 
vibration or noise. The latter objection has 
in the newer form of cars been especially 
attended to, and obviated by the parts being 
made so much more readily accessible that 
the driver can alter his adjustments to a 
nicety with little difficulty or trouble. It 
has been argued, however, with some 
reason, that any absolutely noiseless motor 
vehicle would be as undesirable as a horse- 
drawn carriage with india-rubber tyres and 
no bells to announce its approach. When 
it is remembered that a motor vehicle of 
the present day can stop within twice its 
own length—+.e., within a quarter of the 
distance that a horse-car requires—it will be 
seen that the limit of speed prescribed by 
law in this country at twelve miles an hour 
can only be reasonably enforced in the case 
of traffic-laden roads in towns and in the 
approaches thereto. It is very difficult to 
lay down hard-and- fast rules to suit all 
conditions, and there is no doubt that the 
question of safety and annoyance in this 
connexion is a great deal more dependent 
on the individuals concerned on each side 
than anything else. For this reason it is 
a pity that drivers of motors are not more 
generally sportsmen who have the interests 
of horses at heart and know more of driving 
them. The same holds good in the case of 
bicyclists ; and an association which would 
combine these interests and bring their ex- 
ponents together would indeed serve a 
useful purpose just now. For the present 
we only add that the sooner horses become 
thoroughly accustomed to motors the better; 
and the more motors there are put on the 
thoroughfares the sooner this result will be 
reached. Mr. Beaumont truly points out 
that, as motors become more general and 
horses less so, the cost of road-making will 
become reduced. 

One of the most interesting chapters at 
the present juncture is that on motor 
vehicles for war purposes. It only remains 
to be said that we can very highly recom- 
mend Mr. Beaumont’s painstaking book, a 
magnum opus in every sense, as well worth 





its price to all students of automobilism ang 
would-be automobilists. It is clearly ang 
abundantly indexed. 








Studies, Scientific and Social. By Alfred 
Russel Wallace. 2 vols. With Numerous 
Illustrations. (Macmillan & Co.)—As a rule, 
we are not favourably inclined to the republica. 
tion of articles contributed to periodicals, but 
the present case is an important exception, and 
these essays, written by one of the most original 
thinkers of the last half-century, are well 
worthy of consideration. It was as far back as 
1853 that Mr. Wallace first made his mark 
in scientific literature with an account of his 
explorations in the Amazon valley, and by its 
side the earliest of the papers in these volumes, 
‘ How to Civilize Savages,’ seems comparatively 
modern, although written in 1865, soon after 
the intelligent Zulu had perturbed the mind 
of Bishop Colenso about the animals in Noah’s 
Ark. This, like an excellent article of much 
later date on ‘White Men in the Tropics,’ and 
others which need not be specified, belongs to 
the educational section of the essays ; and some 
of these contain so much contentious matter 
that they must necessarily be passed by. For 
similar reasons, mere mention must suftice for 
political, ethicai, and sociological problems, such 
as ‘Coal as a National Trust,’ ‘A Repre- 
sentative House of Lords,’ ‘ Interest-bearing 
Funds Injurious and Unjust’ (with an amusing 
description of how Guernsey obtained a market- 
place costing 4,000). for nothing), several 
articles on the land question, and ‘ A Counsel of 
Perfection for Sabbatarians.’ Mr. Wallace has 
no mercy upon ‘“‘Mr. Facing Both Ways,” 
whom he loves to pin upon the horns of a 
dilemma by pushing an argument to its ex- 
tremest logical sequence ; but however much the 
impaled ones may writhe, they will not die— 
until compromises and errors die—and we fear 
that the author will remain as one crying in 
the wilderness. 

This debatable matter is, however, confined 
to the second volume, and for our purpose it 
is more profitable to turn to the first, with its 
articles on natural science. One of these con- 
tains very strong arguments in favour of the 
permanence of the great oceanic basins, while 
the accounts of the Ice Age and its work place 
vividly before the reader the process of the 
transport of erratic blocks, as in the case of 
the Pierre & Bot, brought from the valley of the 
Rhone, across the main depression of Switzer- 
land, to the southern slope of the Jura, near 
Neuchatel. In the chapter on ‘ Monkeys: 
their Affinities and Distribution,’ Mr. Wallace 
speaks with the wide personal knowledge ac- 
quired in the Amazon valley in the first instance, 
and subsequently among the humid forests of 
Borneo, where he studied the habits of the 
orang-utans. Alluding to the well-known fact 
that all the great apes, as well as many of the 
smaller monkeys, are very liable to lung disease 
in this country, and soon die in confinement, 
the author goes on to say that it is unfortunate 
that by none of the zoological societies of Europe 
have suitable arrangements been made for giving 
these animals pure air and exercise. He pro- 
ceeds to sketch out the plan of a rather large 
and lofty conservatory with a few trees planted 
in it, an enclosure with loftier trees, a trench, 
and an unclimbable wall twelve feet high ; but 
this, although ideal for the apes, has the draw- 
back that the paying public would seldom be 
able to see the animals, except when these were 
impelled to descend by hunger. Otherwise, 
nothing could be better than the great palm- 
house at Kew. As regards pure air, the plan 
of keeping the chimpanzees and orangs behind 
plate-glass, and thus isolated from the atmo- 
sphere contaminated by the visitors, was begun 
at Hamburg some twenty-five years ago, with 
great success ; and we believe that this is to be 
an essential feature in the ape-house shortly te 
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be constructed in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society of London. In describing the geo- 
raphical distribution of monkeys, Mr. Wallace 
does not fail to point out that several species 
can support severe and long-continued cold, and 
that the present restriction of the family in 
general to the warmer regions of the earth is 
only recent. As paleontologists are aware, the 
fossilized remains of monkeys are found in 
France and even in England during the Plio- 
cene period ; while in the earlier Miocene several 
kinds, some of large size, closely allied to 
existing African and Asiatic species, lived in 
France, Germany, and Greece. That their 
remains are scanty is not remarkable, when the 
arboreal habits of the simians are considered. 
The high antiquity of the family cannot be 
doubted, for in the Eocene are found lemurs 
and lemurine monkeys already specialized ; and 
at a remoter period ‘‘they were probably not 
separable from the insectivora, or (perhaps) 
from the ancestral marsupials,” for ‘‘it is 
only among the opossums and some other mar- 
supials that we again find hand-like feet with 
opposable thumbs, which are such a curious 
and constant feature of the monkey tribe.” In 
view of this low relationship, the author inclines 
to the belief that in placing the monkeys at the 
head of the entire mammalian series we have 
been biassed by the too exclusive consideration 
of the man-like apes; and that even if these 
should prove to be our nearest existing 
relations, the gulf between us still remains 
immense. It would be interesting to learn 
Mr. Wallace’s views upon the position 
of Pithecanthropus of Java. Passing over 
some shorter papers on the disguises of insects, 
and comparisons of English with American 
flowers and trees, we come to some important 
articles on the evolution and distribution of 
animals, a subject on which Mr. Wallace is at 
his best. Into the ‘Method of Organic Evolu- 
tion’ want of space forbids us to enter, but this 
chapter (xvii.) deserves special attention, be- 
cause in it the real meaning of Darwinism as 
distinct from Lamarckism is set forth with 
admirable clearness. ‘New Guinea and its 
Inhabitants’ is a synopsis of recent knowledge 
respecting this vast island, and among the 
illustrations are some small reproductions from 
Dr. R. B. Sharpe’s coloured folio plates of the 
very remarkable species of birds of paradise 
made known during the last few years. In 
1890, when the last edition of the ‘ Malay Archi- 
pelago’ was issued, only thirty-seven species 
could be enumerated, but now fully fifty are 
recognized. The articles on ‘The Affinities 
and Origin of the Australian and Polynesian 
Races’ and ‘The Polynesians and their Migra- 
tions’ naturally hang together ; the deductions 
of Mr, Wallace being that the Australians are 
low members of the Caucasian family, in which 
the New Zealanders and other Polynesians 
occupy a higher position; while the nearest 
allies of the Papuans are to be found in Southern 
and Equatorial Africa. It appears to be a 
remarkable fact that the use of the bow and 
arrows is almost universal among the true 
Papuans and the frizzly-haired races, while the 
Polynesians seem never to have possessed an 
indigenous weapon of this kind, although it is of 
unknown antiquity on all the great continents, 
and was employed in Egypt more than 6,000 
years ago. Space precludes a more lengthy 
notice of this very interesting work, the value 
of which would have been increased by the 
bestowal of more care in reading the proofs. 
In a book which professes to be up to date it 
looks like slovenly work to find Sir John Murray 
of the Challenger alluded to as Mr., Sir J., and 
Dr. John in the same article; and Miss Isabella 
Bird has been Mrs. Bishop for some years. 
British Flies. By G. H. Verrall. Vol. VIII. 
(Gurney & Jackson.)—Among the many publi- 
cations on British insects which have appeared 
during the last few years there has been a 
surplusage in respect to such well-known and 





popular orders as the Lepidoptera and Culeo- 
ptera. It seemed, with few exceptions, that the 
literature of British entomology was an ever- 
increasing quantity, subject to the aid of coloured 
illustration and a judicious use of paste and 
scissors. Recent publications by Messrs. Barrett, 
Tutt, and Saunders are, of course, outside this 
category ; but the fact remains that in this insular 
branch of the subject industry in book-making 
has generally been more pronounced than en- 
tomological progress. Some orders have been 
wholly neglected. Mr. Lucas, however, recently 
published a book on our dragon-flies, and now 
Mr. Verrall has issued his first volume on the 
British Diptera, which has long been in pre- 
paration, and may be said to represent the 
result of some thirty years of study. The pre- 
sent instalment is a large octavo production of 
more than eight hundred pages, and is intended 
to form only one of fourteen volumes devoted 
to the subject. Mr. Verrall’s conception is 
therefore ample; but will the present genera- 
tion see the completion of such an undertaking ? 
Vol. VIII., the one now before us, is the first 
of seven volumes descriptive of the Diptera 
Cyclorrhapha, the other moiety being devoted 
to the Diptera Orthorrhapha. We have recently 
been informed that knowledge first pursued as 
useless is ultimately canonized as useful. We 
are far from applying the first dictum to this 
book on British Diptera, though we can readily 
appreciate the effect on the ordinary and non- 
entomological mind as it staggers under the cwi 
bono problem inspired by these voluminous de- 
scriptions of British flies. It is possible, how- 
ever, and very probable, that the Diptera play 
a much larger part in the drama of man’s 
injuries than is even now ascertained: the 
farmer and the cattle-breeder have long desired 
the extermination of some species, and even if 
they have not absolutely been afflicted with a 
plague of flies, many men are apt to call down a 
plague on all flies indiscriminately. The mos- 
quito, there is now good reason to believe, is 
frequently the real obstacle to the colonization 
by Europeans of what are known as tropical 
fever regions, and this dipteron is suspected as 
being the true fever fiend. Even in this coun- 
try the potentialities of Diptera for evil are not 
yet fully estimated. Mr. Verrall is now pub- 
lishing the names and addresses of these insects, 
with a full specific or personal description, so 
that their identity may lead to conviction and 
ultimate prevention of evil. But it is to 
dipterists principally that this publication is 
addressed, and it is almost appalling to con- 
sider the few readers that such works can be 
expected to attract. A monograph may re- 
present the whole life-work of its author, but 
it can only be consulted by a few students 
scattered about the world, and appreciated 
by the still fewer number who are really 
specialists in the study. Mr. Verrall has con- 
scientiously written his treatise for students ; 
he has spared us the too common infliction 
of turgid enunciation of another new Dar- 
winism designed and adapted for personal 
wear; nor is he one of those seekers of signs 
and wonders who can detect a new phase of 
mimicry in the least concurrence of evolutionary 
development. On the other hand, Mr. Verrall 
has pronounced views on the subject of nomen- 
clature and taxonomy, and has in this work 
started some innovations which we think will 
scarcely be universally adopted. Thus in his 
descriptions of the species he gives no biblio- 
graphical reference to the source where its ori- 
ginal description and name were published, nor 
does he there supply the usual synonymy of the 
species. All this is deferred to a catalogue at the 
end of the volume, which renders his remarks on 
the synonymy on an earlier page less obvious to 
the reader. The illustrations are excellent, but 
are somewhat coarse in their reproduction, 
judged by the standard of to-day, whilst, where 
the perfect insect is portrayed on a necessarily 





enlarged scale, the usual accompanying linear 





mark to show its actual dimensions would have 
been a welcome feature. Meanwhile we con- 
gratulate the author on the production of his 
first volume, which deals with the Platypezide, 
Pipunculide, and Syrphide, and constitutes a 
real addition to our knowledge of entomology. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Vol. XXX. (Vol. III. 
of New Series), Part I. (Anthropological 
Institute.) 

Man: a Monthly Record of Anthropological 
Science, for January, February, and March, 
1901. (Same Office.) 

Tue plans adopted by the Anthropological 

Institute in 1898 of enlarging the size of its 

Journal, and issuing it half-yearly instead of 

quarterly, and in January of issuing the anthro- 

pological reviews and miscellanea in separate 
sheets asa monthly magazine, appear to have 
been successful. The half-yearly part of the 

Journal now before us contains an unusually 

large number of important papers, and the 

monthly record, consisting partly of original 
articles and partly of reviews, contains in the 
three parts already issued thirty-eight numbered 
contributions, which are not only up to date, 
but are worthy of permanent preservation in 
association with the Journal. The credit of 
this is greatly due to the zeal and industry 
of Mr. J. L. Myres, in his double capacity of 
secretary and editor, and to the co-operation 
of Mr. C. H. Read, whose term of presidency 
of the Institute has just closed, and whose first 
presidential address is the opening paper in the 

Journal under notice. 

In drawing attention to some of the various 
communications it will be convenient to take 
them in the order of the branches of anthro- 
pology to which they relate. In the physical 
anthropology of the United Kingdom we have 
a record by Mr. J. Gray and Mr. J. F. Tocher 
of the observations made by them on the 
physical characteristics of adults and school 
children in East Aberdeenshire, with charts 
showing the frequency of the brunette and blonde 
types and of dark and red hair, as compared 
with the rest of the British Isles and with the 
Continent. A smaller percentage of the blonde 
element appears than has been generally sup- 
posed. The survey included the pigmentation 
statistics of 14,561 children of both sexes, in 
thirty parishes, evenly distributed over the 
district. The head measurements are ingeni- 
ously plotted on charts which at once convey 
to the eye the relative frequencies of the various 
types. In physical anthropology outside the 
United Kingdom Mr. Randall-Maclver de- 
scribes his recent anthropometrical work in 
Egypt, furnishes a form of chart for recording 
observations, and points out that a change in 
the type of skull at the close of the prehistoric 
period is evidence of the invasion of Egypt by 
a large number of foreigners with less narrow 
heads and slenderer noses than the race they 
disturbed. Mr. Duckworth and Mr. Pain con- 
tribute to Eskimo craniology a study of the 
comparison of the form of the head with that 
of the skull, so as to obtain some idea of the 
modifying effect on the cranial contour which is 
to be attributed to the overlying soft tissues. 
Another paper by Mr. Duckworth is on a 
collection of crania, with two skeletons, of the 
Mori-ori, or aborigines of the Chatham Islands. 

In prehistoric archzeology the most important 
paper is that of Prof. Montelius on the earliest 
communications between Italy and Scandinavia. 
Many examples are figured of bronze vessels 
dating from the last centuries before Christ, 
which were fabricated in Southern Europe and 
found in Northern Europe. On the other hand, 
Baltic amber appears in Mycenzan tombs 
1,500 years B.c. Mr. A. L. Lewis, the treasurer 
of the Institute, as the result of a careful in- 





vestigation of the stone circles of Scotland, 
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distinguishes them into two types, which he 
calls the Inverness and Aberdeen type respec- 
tively, and suggests the possibility of a classi- 
fication of the English circles. Dr. H 

Kingston figures flaked implements of quartzite 
and smoothed stone pounders, rubbers, and 
perforated implements found by him in caves 
near Knysna, South Africa, about one hundred 
and fifty miles from Port Elizabeth. Mr. Allen 
Brown describes the stone implements of un- 
usual form brought home from Pitcairn Island 
by his nephew, Lieut. G. T. F. Pike, R.N. 


In Man Mr. Lewis suggests the course 
to be adopted for the preservation of 
Stonehenge. Several contributions relate 


to ancient Egypt. Mr. F. L. Griffith gives 
a summary of the recent investigations in 
Germany into the system of writing in ancient 
Egypt; Prof. Macalister communicates notes on 
ogee humeri in ancient Egyptian skeletons ; 

r. Forbes illustrates the stone implements in 
the Mayer Museum found by Mr. Seton-Karr in 
mines of the ancient Egyptians, and Mr. Legge 
the carved slates from Hierapolis and else- 
where. 

Among ethnological papers in the Journal may 
be recorded Lieut. Pope-Hennessy’s notes on the 
tribes bordering on the middle Benue River in 
West Africa. Some of these are head-hunters 
and cannibals. They have religious beliefs and 
offer prayers. The town of Gatri is ruled by 
an elective king. When the big men think he 
has reigned long enough they tell him so, and 
prepare a great feast, at which he gets drunk on 
guinea-corn beer, and is then speared, and the 
man chosen to succeed him becomes king. 
Among his prerogatives is that of having as 
many wives as he likes—from one hundred to 
a thousand. The successor keeps the pick of 
them, and sells those he does not want. A great 
number of smaller communications of an ethno- 
graphical character of much interest appear in 
Man. Dr. Koettlitz’s observationsinthe Journal 
on the Galla of Walega and the Bertas, on the 
Abyssinian border, should not be overlooked. 

With regard to the study of comparative 
religion, Mr. H. M. Chadwick, in a learned 
paper, challenges Mr. Frazer’s theory that the 
oak was originally not merely the symbol or 
habitation of the god, but was itself the object 
of worship. He is of opinion that the thunder 
god was supposed to inhabit the oak because 
this had formerly been the dwelling-place of his 
worshippers. Mr. Gowland instances, in support 
of this conclusion, the fact that the sacred trees 
in the villages of Japan are reverenced only as 
the abode of some god or spirit. Mr. Chad- 
wick’s paper was, however, written before the 
appearance of Mr. Frazer’s second edition, and 
the refererces to i. 62, 65, should be to i. 180, 
188, and that to ii. 291 to iii. 457. The addi- 
tional evidence contained in that edition and 
some slight variations in the language will have 
to be weighed before accepting Mr. Chadwick's 
view. 

On anthropological method, besides some of 
the physical papers above mentioned, Dr. 
Rivers’s paper on the adoption of the genea- 
logical method of collecting social and vital 
statistics, with the specimen genealogies which 
he gives in illustration of it, is worthy of 
careful study. It is only by a plan of tabula- 
tion such as he has devised that it is possible 
thoroughly to understand the complicated 
phenomena relating to savage systems of kin- 
ship, and he gives an instance where his plan 
discovered facts which direct inquiry would 
have failed to elicit. 

Having regard to the great diversity of the 
subjects that are included in the study of 
anthropology, and to the many valuable con- 
tributions to each branch of them that are 
included in the publications before us, we think 
that Mr. Read is justified in the claim he makes 
in his presidential address that 
“the Journal in its new form is a creditable 
publication, of which the Institute has no reason to 





be ashamed, and that the manifest advantages of 
the larger size in the quality and appearance both 
of text and plates are justification enough for the 
change.” 

The same observation applies to the monthly 
issue of the periodical Man. 








THE DISCOVERY OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 
Royal College of Physicians, March 30th, 1901. 

‘In your review of ‘Thomas Hariot,’ p. 407, 
you attribute to Galileo the discovery of Jupi- 
ter’s satellites. Should not this honour rest 
rather with Simon Marius Guntzenhusanus ? 
In 1614 at Nuremberg appeared a book by him, 
the title of which runs: ‘‘ Mundus | Iovialis | 
anno M.pc.1x. | Detectus Ope | Perspicilli | 
Belgici, | Hocest, | QuatuorJoviali- | um Plane- 
tarum, cum | Theoria, Tum Tabule...... 

The preface is very interesting. It begins 
by telling how he first saw the telescope at 
the Frankfurt fair in the autumn of 1608, 
He managed to obtain one ‘‘satis bonum, 
quo valde delectabamur,” in the summer of 
1609. He first saw the planet Jupiter in 
November, 1609, but at first mistook its satel- 
lites for minute fixed stars like those in the 
Milky Way. He then came to the opinion that 
they revolved round Jupiter like the planets 
round the sun, and began to take exact observa- 
tions on December 29th, which were completed 
early in the following March. They would 
have been finished sooner, but he was away 
from home between January 13th and Febru- 
ary 8th ; and he did not take his telescope with 
him, lest it should be injured. He then claims 
the honour of the discovery. The passage is 
too long for quotation in full, The following 
is the most important part :— 

“No autem hee a me ed recensentur, quasi ego 
existimationé Galilei extenuare & inventionem 
horum siderum Jovialii apud suos Italos ipsi 
preripere velim, neutiq’ sed potius ut intelligatur, 
hee sidera a nullo mortaliii mihi ulla ratione com- 
monstrata sed propria indagine sub ipsissimum fere 
tempus, vel aliquanto citius quo Galileus in Italia 
ea primi vidit, 4 me in Germania adinventa & 
observata fuisse. Meritd igitur Galileo tribuitur 
& manet Jaus prime inventionis horum sideii apud 
Italos...... i 
He then states that he discovered the spots in 
the sun in August, 1611. 

After the preface comes a portrait of him, 
‘*Simon Marius Gyntzenh. Mathematicus | et 
Medicus Anno m.pc.x1v. B®tatis xiI1.,” seated 
at a table on which lies the ‘ perspicillum.” 
This must be one of the earliest representa- 
tions of the telescope. 

W. R. B. Pripgavx. 

*,* We merely said that Galileo ‘antici- 
pated’ Hariot in the discovery, and made no 
reference at all to the claims set up on behalf 
of Marius. Galileo first saw the satellites on 
January 7th, 1610, and published the results of 
his observations in March of the same year in 
his ‘Sidereus Nuncius.’ Marius claims to have 
seen the satellites in December, 1609, but 
unfortunately he delayed until 1612 before he 
made the fact known. Galileo’s ‘ priority ” 
is thus undoubted, if tested by the date of 
publication. But long before Marius or Galileo 
the sharp eyes of the Chinese and Japanese had 
espied the satellites of the planet. 








SOCIETIES, 


RoyaL.—March 28.—Mr. J. J. H. Teall, V.P., in 
the chair.—The following papers were read: ‘On 
the Arc Spectrum of Vanadium,’ and ‘On the 
Enhanced Lines visible in the Spectrum of the 
Chromosphere,’ by Sir N. Lockyer and Mr. F. E. 
Baxandall,—‘ Further Observations of Nova Persei,’ 
No. IL, by Sir N. Lockyer,—‘ The Growth of Mag- 
netism in Iron under Alternating Magnetic Force,’ 
by Prof. E. Wilson,—and ‘On the Electrical Con- 
eave of Air and Salt Vapours,’ by Dr, H. A. 

ilson. 


GEOLOGICAL.— March 20.—Mr. J. J. H. Teall, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. G. E. Blundell and Mr. 
T, A. Oliver were elected Fellows.—Mr. H. B. Wood- 
ward called attention to a polished slab of landscape 





marble, or Cotham stone, from the Rheetic beds p 
Bristol, which had kindly been lent for exhibition 
by Mr. F, James, Curator of the Maidstone Museum, 
The specimen was of considerable interest, as illus. 
trating the mechanical changes produced during 
solidification.—The following communications were 
read : ‘Ona Remarkable Volcanic Vent of Tertiary 
Age in the Island of Arran, enclosing Mesozoic 
Fossiliferous Rocks’: Part I., ‘On the Geological 
Structure,’ by Messrs. B. N. Peach and W. Gunn- 
Part II., ‘Paleontological Notes,’ by Mr. BE, 1” 
Newton,—and ‘On the Character of the Upper Coaj 


Measures of North Staffordshire, Denbighshire, ‘ 


South Staffordshire, and Nottinghamshire, and their 
— to the Productive Series,’ by Mr. Walcot 
Gibson, 





LINNEAN.— March 21.—Mr. F, D. Godman, V,P,, 
in the chair.—Mr. J. D. Firth was elected, and 
Messrs. J. B. Fielding and H. H. W. Pearson were 
admitted Fellows.—On behalf of Mrs. Mivart the 
Zoological Secretary presented for the acceptance 
of the Society a half-length portrait in oils of the 
late Dr. St. George Mivart, a former Vice-President, 
On the motion of the Chairman,a cordial vote of 
thanks for so acceptable a gift was passed, and an 
intimation thereof was directed to be conveyed to 
the donor.—Mr. J. E. Harting exhibited and made 
remarks on some photographs of female roedeer 
(Caprevlus caprea) bearing antlers, one of which had 
been shot at Neudau, in East Styria, in December 
last. This animal, which was very fat, weighed 
471b. G60z. A careful examination of the repro. 
ductive organsshowed that its condition was perfectly 
normal, and that it differed in no respect from an 
ordinary doe of this species except in having horns, 
It was considered by the foresters who examined it 
to be three or four years old, and, in their opinion, 
from the appearance of the teats it was a doe which 
had never paired. The horns, which were bifurcated 
and of a type common in the Austrian Tyrol. mea- 
sured about 43 in. in length.—Mr. H. J. Elwes 
considered the case so remarkable and unusual as to 
suggest the probability of some mistake having 
been made in determining the sex.— Mr. Harting, in 
reply, stated that this was by no means unique. In 
Germany, where roedeer are much more plentiful 
than in this country, several does with antlers had 
been recorded. Dr. Altum in his ‘ Forstzoologie’ 
(Bd. i. p. 211) states that many such cases were 
known to him. One instance, noted in the 
Black Forest at Kippenheim, is mentioned in the 
Zoologist, 1866, p. 435. In that case the horns 
were “in the velvet,” but perfectly hard; one 
was about 6 in. long with a single short tine, 
the other about 3 in. without any tine. A female 
roe with budding horns was shot in October, 1875, 
by Mr. Duncan Davidson, of Inchmarlo, Banchory, 
Aberdeenshire. The skull of another in the 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, for- 
warded from Petworth Park, Sussex, by Lord Egre- 
mont, is figured in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society, 1879, p. 297.—Mr. Godman observed that, 
although he had had considerable experience of 
deer in Scotland (both red-deer and roe), he had 
never come across so remarkable and abnormal a 
case.—Mr. Harting pointed out that such cases were 
not confined to the genus Capreolus, but had been 
noted rarely in Cervus elaphus, and once in the 
case of the American white-tailed deer Cariacus 
virginianus (shot in East Kootenay, British 
Columbia), a photograph of which he exhibited. 
It was well known that there is an intimate 
connexion between the reproductive organs and 
the growth of antlers, and it was not unreason- 
able to suppose that the phenomenon of antlers 
on a female deer (except in the case of the rein- 
deer and cariboo, which normally carried them) 
might be due to some abnormal condition of the 
ovaries or other parts of the genital organs.—Mr. 
P. Chalmers Mitchell read a paper entitled 
‘The Anatomy and Morphology of the Intestinal 
Tract in Birds, with Remarks on the Nomen- 
clature and Valuation of Zoological Characters.” 
He described the various conformations of the 
intestinal tractin birds, his material consisting of 
many hundreds of specimens belonging to all the 
living Ratit@ as well as all the orders and sub-orders 
and nearly all the families of Carinate. He discussed 
the morphology of the tract, distinguishing, in their 
adult anatomy and in their relation to the embryonic 
metamerism, the duodenum, Meckel’s tract, and the 
rectum. He described the nature and distribution 
of the changes in these organs, in Meckel’s diverti- 
culum, and in the colic ceca, and gave an account 
of a remarkable and hitherto undescribed series of 
nervous structures belonging to the autonomic 
nervous system, apparently peculiar to birds. In 
discussing the relation of the series of facts described 
to the systems of avian classification, he insisted on 
the primary necessity of valuing characters as archi- 
centric or apocentric, primitive or specialized. A 
common possession of a character in either the 
archicentric or apocentric condition was no indica- 
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tion of systematic affiaity. Amongst apocentric 
characters he distinguished between multiradial 
apocentricities (many of which were plastic effects 
and afforded no guide to affinity) and uniradial apo- 
centricities, which had arisen by a limitation and 
definition of variability in a particular branch of 
the family tree.—A discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. Pycraft, Moore, Howes, and Bather, and the 
Chairman took part. 





MICROSCOPICAL.—March 20,—Mr. A. D, Michael, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary called attention 
to an excellent portrait of Peter Dollond, presented 
to the Society by Mr. C. L, Curties—Mr. Nelson 
referred to two old microscopes which had recently 
come into the possession of the Society. The first, 
a non-achromatic microscope, has the name of 
Carpenter, 24, Regent Street, engraved upon it, and 
its date may be assigned to about 1825. It was 
especially interesting from the fact that the late 
Hugh Powell, before he began to make microscopes 
on hisown account, made them for the trade, and 
in this instrument they doubtless had an early speci- 
men of Hugh Powell’s work. The other microscope, 
of the Culpeper-Scarlet type, was signed Dollond, 
and its date was probably not later than 1761.— 
Messrs. Staley & Co. sent for exhibition a Bausch 
& Lomb camera lucida, described in the Journal 
last December. It was intended for reproducing an 
object diagrammatically natural size.—Mr. E. M. 
Nelson read a paper on ‘The Working Aperture 
of Objectives for the Microscope,’ in which he 
showed that in recording delicate observations it 
was advisable to state the precise ratio of the 
utilized diameter of the objective to the full avail- 
ableaperture. He then proceeded to explain the dif- 
ferent methods by which this ratio, which he termed 
the working ratio, or W.R, could be measured. — 
Dr. Tatham confirmed Mr. Nelson’s views in regard 
to the necessity for recording the working aper- 
ture of objectives, and expressed his appreciation 
of the value of the methods proposed by Mr. 
Nelson for obtaining this measurement.—A paper 
by Mr. H. G. Madan, on ‘A Method of increasing 
the Stability of Quinidine as a Mounting Material,’ 
was read by Mr. Nelson in the absence of the 
author. Mr. Madan found that by keeping quinidine 
heated to a certain temperature for a considerable 
time it was converted into colloid quinidine, a con- 
dition which it had retained for a year ; but whether 
the tendency to revert to the crystalline form was 
entirely overcome time alone could show.—Mr. 
Karop said that of all media, quinidine, on the whole, 
was the best yet discovered for mounting diatoms, 


) but it was very troublesome, on account of its ten- 


dency to crystallization. He hoped the material, 
prepared as suggested by Mr. Madan, would be 
put on sale, when he would give it a trial. — Mr. 
Rousselet read a paper ou ‘Some of the Rotifera of 
Natal,’ by the Hon. T. Kirkman, illustrated by 
mounted specimens shown under microscopes. Mr. 
Rousselet had appended a technical description of 
Pterodina trilobata, one of the rotifers mentioned 
in the paper, a mounted specimen of which was 
among those exhibited. An excellent drawing of this 
rotifer by Mr. Dixon-Nuttall was also shown.—Mr. 
W. H. Merrett read a paper on ‘The Metallography 
of Iron and Steel,’ demonstrating the subject by the 
exhibition of a large number of lantern-slides of 
sections of different classes of these metals under 
various conditions of hardness, stress, kc. The 
methods by which these sections had been prepared 
and polished were also explained. 





SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.— April 1.—Mr. C. 
Mason, President, in the chair.—A paper was read 
on ‘The Production of Metallic Bars and Tubes 
under Pressure,’ by Mr. Perry F. Nursey. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION.—April 1.—Sir J. Crichton- 
Browne, Treasurer and V.P., in the chair.—Mr. J, H. 
owl eS. — Dr. R. i Dewi, Mr. G. L. 

johnston r. J. Lawrence, and Mr. E. T, 
were elected Members. ; , a 


HistoricaAL.—March 21.—Dr. G. W. Prothero 
President, in the chair.—The following were elected 
Fellows : Messrs. L N. Bowman, J. He Torbitt, and 
¢. H. Hewitt, and the Rev. W. H. Browne.—A paper 
was read by Mr. H. E. Malden on ‘ The Administra- 
tion of a County in the Tudor Period,’ based on the 
ey i MSS. ha gs it was observed by the 
er of the paper, had been imperfectly re 
on by the Historical MSS. Cecnentesion. on 





ARISTOTELIAN. — March 25.—A paper on ‘The 


Meaning of Sameness’ was re by Mi 
E. E. C. Jones. This subject has, been 
discussed by, among others, Dr. Bernard 
Bosanquet and Mr. oOore. According 


9 Dr. Bosanquet, there is no identity with 

difference, and of this identity in difference the 
judgment is “ the simplest (and perhaps the ulti- 
mate) expression.” Further, the identity here 








XUM 


meant is the very same as “indiscernible resem- 
blance.” Mr. Moore, following the Aristotelian 
logicians Whately, Mill, and others, insists upon 
the difference between these two kinds of sameness, 
which he distinguishes as numerical and conceptual 
identity. According to Mr. Moore, there can be no 
conceptual without numerical difference, though 
there is conceptual without numerical identity, 
namely, in the case of a universal and its parti- 
culars. Miss Jones contended not only that no two 
things are identical numero tantum, but, further, 
that no two things numerically distinct are qualita- 
tively identical, exactly similar as wholes (specie 
tantum). Sameness of things, in the sense of like- 
ness, is prominent and important primarily for the 
percipient or knower, while sameness in the other 
sense (numero tantum) is involved in the very idea 
of a thing of any kind whatever. Also sameness in 
this latter sense is known only indirectly or by in- 
ference (at least in the first instance), and is neces- 
sarily attributed by percipieuts both to themselves 
and to things perceived; while similarity, on the 
other hand, has always to be ascertained, in the first 
instance, directly. It would conduce to clearness if 
“identity” could be restricted to the numero tan- 
tum sense of “sameness”; it is not wanted as a 
synonym for “similarity ” or “likeness.” 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuvrs. Mathematical, 5}.— ‘Summation of a Gamma « Functional 
Series,’ Dr. F. Morley. 

Far. Astronomical, 5. 

—  Philelogical, 8.—‘On the L Words I am editing for the Society's 
Oxford Dictionary,’ Mr H. Bradley. 

_ Geologists’ Association, 8.—‘The Zonal Values of Red Strata in 
the Carboniferous Rocks of the Midlands,’ Mr. Walcot 
Gibson. 








Science Gossiy, 


THe Royal Irish Academy, which in Dublin 
represents what the Royal Society and the 
Society of Antiquaries are to London, has 
recently revised some of its rules. There was 
an impression—whether right or wrong we can- 
not say—that the conditions of admission to 
membership had become a little lax, and that 
some modification was necessary to increase the 
prestige of a famous society which has done 
much in the past to foster and encourage every 
department of science and learning. With this 
view, the method of an annual selection of can- 
didates by the Council, in the same manner as 
in the Royal Society, has been adopted, after 
long and animated discussion. The general 
meeting of the Academy will still have the right, 
as before, to elect any candidate who has been 
proposed in the usual form ; but those who are 
recommended by the Council, on the ground 
of their distinguished services to literature or 
science, will be submitted in a separate list, in 
order to guide members in the ballot. Time 
will show whether the Academy will be — 
to endorse the judgment of its Council, but a 
change which tends to lay greater stress on 
special qualifications for membership ought to 
be welcomed ; and whatever may maintain the 
letters M.R.I.A. as a guarantee of scientific 
distinction—as they have been for a century 
past—must conduce to the dignity of the Royal 
Irish Academy. Dr. Bernard, Archbishop 
King’s Lecturer in Divinity, remains the Sec- 
retary ; Dr. Atkinson, the Professor of San- 
skrit at Trinity College, who has devoted himself 
to the work of the Council for a quarter of a 
century, has now been elected President of the 
Academy ; and Prof. Stanley Lane-Poole suc- 
ceeds him as Secretary of Council. 

Tue Nautical Almanac ‘has recently been 
published for the year 1904, together (as usual 
during the last three years) with a separate 
issue of what is called Part I., containing only 
the portions essential for navigation, which 
those using them will prefer in a smaller 
volume. With regard to the complete work, 
its contents and arrangement are the same 
generally as in the renee. year. The helio- 
centric places of all the large planets are now 
derived from the tables in the Astronomical 
Papers of the American Ephemeris and Nautical 
Almanac, and the change in this respect with 
regard to Uranus and Neptune appears to be 
the only alteration of importance in the data 
which has been made in the places of either 





planets or stars. Two eclipses of the sun (none 





of the moon) will take place in 1904, neither of 
them visible in any part of Europe: the first 
an annular one on March 17th, the central line 
of which will pass from the east coast of Africa 
(a little to the north of Madagascar) across the 
Indian Ocean to the Malayan Peninsula and 
Siam; the second a total one on Septem- 
ber 9th, in which the shadow line will be 
almost confined to the Pacific Ocean, crossing 
land only over a few small islands and (at the 
end) the west coast of South America. 


M. Cu. AnpR&, of the Observatory of Lyons, 
has made, with the assistance of his colleagues, 
along and elaborate series of observations of 
the changes of magnitude of the planet Eros, 
which he considers to be due to its being a 
double body, the one component revolving 
round the other in a period of about 5" 16, 
and their respective dimensions bearing the 
proportion of about 3 to 2. 


New editions have recently appeared of Mr 
Lynn’s ‘Celestial Motions’ (tenth) and ‘Re- 
markable Comets’ (ninth), brought up to the 
date of the commencement of the present year, 
and now published by Messrs. Sampson Low 
& Co. 








FINE ARTS 


—~ sa 


Pompei. By Pierre Gusman. Translated 
by Florence Simonds and M. Jourdain. (Heine- 
mann.)—M. Gusman’s study of Pompei has 
evidently been a labour of love, and even 
those who already possess Mau’s book on the 
subject will find much to interest and delight 
them in this newer volume, especially in its 
illustrations. The coloured plates are admir- 
ably executed, and afford a remarkably faith- 
ful reproduction of the drawing and colouring 
of the Pompeian paintings; the defects and 
errors of the ancient work are not slurred over 
or corrected, as in many familiar reproductions, 
and no attempt is made at restoration. The 
numerous illustrations in the text are als» 
sketched by the artist’s own hand, and forma 
pleasing change after photographic process- 
blocks; but in many cases the latter would 
have served as well or better, and a few more 
of M. Gusman’s excellent copies of the paint- 
ings would have been preferable. It is a pity 
that he has drawn the absurdly reconstructed 
‘“bisellium’’ in the Naples Museum, which 
consists of the metal portions of a bed. M. 
Gusman is an artist, not an archeologist, and 
this fact must be taken into account in eriti- 
cizing histext. But one cannot help regretting 
that he did not recollect it oftener himself. 
He evidently knows Pompei well, and has an 
intense appreciation of all that belongs to it; 
yet much of his book could have been com- 
piled just as well at home in a library by a 
writer who had none of his special qualifica- 
tions. When he records his own observations 
he is always interesting, and often, as in dis- 
cussing the technique of the paintings, most 
instructive. But a great part of the work is 
made up of compilations on mythology, anti- 
quities, epigraphy, and other matters, which 
are not original and are often inaccurate. In 
a popular work, too, more discretion would 
have been desirable, especially in the insertion 
of inscriptions. One would gladly exchange 
these parts of the book for more of the artist’s 
impressions and for a fuller criticism of the 
special features of Pompeian art, Inaccuracies 
of detail are too common: for example, such 
forms as pembelon, lectisternum (for an ordi- 
nary couch); and the suggestion that a basin 
let into a wall ‘‘may have served as a vomi- 
torium”’ is quaint both in matter and form. 
The translators are responsible for other mis- 
takes. It seems astonishing that the publisher 
did not ask a classical scholar at least to glance 
through the work and eliminate such solecisms 
as ,“*Cerdon,’’ ‘ Stabies,”’ ‘‘ Tauroboles me seh 
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some cases one can only discover the meaning 
by translating back into French. English 
readers of the present day are to be con- 
gratulated on their opportunities of learning 
about Pompei, for they can read Prof. Mau’s 
book and look at M. Gusman’s pictures, 

The Yorkshire Archeological Journal. 
Parts 60 and61. (Leeds, Whitehead & Son.)— 
Although neither of these numbers contains 
a paper of value, research, or completeness 
equal to the remarkable record by Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope of Fountains Abbey, which was 
the leading feature of Part 59, both of them 
are worthy of the society under whose 
auspices they appear. Messrs. Clay and 
Lister have done well in publishing in an 
‘edited ’’ form the autobiography of Baron 
Savile of the Exchequer, which, though of the 
true dry-as-dust fabric, has indirect charms 
in showing us what were the books in the 
sixteenth century he had to read with his 
tutors, and the names of the schoolmasters he 
suffered under before he went to Brasenose, 
Oxford, in 1561, with other details of his 
later career, Mr. J. 8S. Chadwick contributes 
‘Some Papers. relating to the Plague in 
Yorkshire,’ containing certain gruesome 
prayers and proclamations of a very stringent 


nature, the inearceration or killing of 
* Dogegs, Catts, conyes, and tame 
pidgeons,’’ the isolation of patients, the 
chewing of rue, angelica, or ‘‘ zedoary,”’ 


and potent sanitary measures of cleanliness, 


including the prohibition of games, sing- 
ing ballads, and going to alehouses. The 
inventory of Archbishop Neville’s goods, 


1388, is curious and diverse. Sir 8. Glynne’s 
‘Notes on Yorkshire Churches,’ c. 1865, are 
eontinued. Remote interest attaches to the 
printing of ‘ Paver’s Marriage Licences,’ with 
notes showing careful research by Mr. J, W. 
Clay, which occupy a large portion of Part 61; 
and a fruitful excavation at Pule Hill, Hudders- 
field, is illustrated by drawings of note- 
worthy articles found there. Campanologists 
are grateful to Mr. J. E. Poppleton for his 
‘Notes on Bells in the West Riding,’ which 
are full of details of value, Various stamps 
and inscriptions are delineated here. A col- 
lection of Yorkshire deeds deserves attention, 
as they relate to contracts, buildings, pay- 
ments of money, and services of domestic and 
civie orders. 


Mr. W. J. ANDREW, of Whaley Bridge, con- 
tributes to the Numismatic Chronicle (Parts 1 
and 2, 1901) the first instalment of an elaborate 
article on the numismatice history of the reign 
of Henry I. We understand that the work will 
be completed in the autumn ; meanwhile atten- 
tion should be called to what is evidently a 
monograph of more than ordinary importance. 








THE WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. 


Mr. AITKEN, the director of the recently 
founded gallery of art at Whitechapel, deserves 
every congratulation on the first exhibition he 
has organized in the new building. He has 
brought together a number of pictures, many of 
which rarely find their way into exhibitions, and 
he has arranged them with real understanding of 
their merits. Whether the inhabitants of White- 
chapel, for whose enjoyment the exhibition 
exists, will thank him as much as the picture- 
lover who comes from the West we venture to 
doubt. The lower rooms are ill lighted and un- 
attractive in proportions, and here Mr. Aitken 
has hung the pictures which rely on their senti- 
mental appeal—the charges at Omdurman, the 
faithful collies, and the bereaved fisherwomen— 
while in the fine upper gallery the pictures, 
almost without exception, have artistic qualities. 
So far as we could observe, the lower galleries 
were crowded ; and with the exception of Millais’s 
The Carpenter's Shop (No. 301), the pictures in 
the upper gallery attracted but little attention, 
the wall devoted to eighteenth-century masters 





being almost deserted. Two or three pictures 
in the lower rooms, however, deserve mention. 
Leighton’s Cleoboulus instructing his Daughter 
Cleobouline (179) is one of the best of his slighter 
genre pieces. If Cleoboulus himself is somewhat 
too reminiscent of an academie, the daughter 
is one of Leighton’s most sincerely imagined 
figures, spontaneous in movement and with a 
definitely realized individuality. In quality the 
picture comes midway between the vigorous 
handling and rich impasto of such works as the 
Portrait of Mrs J. Hanson Walker (177) and the 
inexpressive smoothness which he so assiduously 
and so inexplicably cultivated in later life. The 
portrait alluded to is delicious in colour, with 
a stronger, more transparent blue than he 
usually adopted. It is interesting to compare 
this with Mr. G. F. Watts’s earliest portrait, 
Lady Dorothy Nevill (298), in which the artist’s 
idea of style is already apparent in spite of the 
flavour of mid- Victorian fashion which pervades 
it. Even the colour (already based on Venetian 
harmonies, and with his favourite cinnamon-red 
unduly predominant) has a certain dowdy 
vehemence which one recognizes as belonging 
peculiarly to the period. In the Building of 
the Ark (311) Mr. Watts has got outside of all 
fashions and periods, and belongs entirely to 
himself. It is one of his best works, and looking 
at it we wonder at such tentative and troubled 
modes of expression as the Portrait of Claude 
Montefiore (307) evinces. 

Of Millais’s ‘The Carpenter’s Shop’ nothing 
new remains to be said. It is, we think, 
unsurpassed in the penetrating sincerity 
of its imaginative attitude, the total absence 
of any of those theatrical makeshifts to which 
the imagination, in attempting to _ realize 
such a scene, is almost always compelled to 
have recourse. Here everything, down to 
the smallest wrinkle of skin, the minutest 
particular of drapery, is determined by the 
justest notion of character. It is, from the 
point of view of the expression of the cha- 
racteristic, a faultless picture. What a terrible 
recording angel to have evoked in early youth ! 
and how even the as yet innocently sentimental 
Joan of Arc (317) must tremble at its presence ! 

But with the exception of Millais’s master- 
piece, the Pre-Raphaelite work which counts for 
most in this interesting collection is that of 
Madox Brown. One scarcely knew that he 
possessed the power of such determined and 
brusque handling, such solid modelling, as is 
shown in the head of the Dean of Lincoln (322). 
The thin scumbles and minute detail of the Pre- 
Raphaelite technique were perhaps a hindrance 
to his real self-expression. Such a sturdy and 
humorous temperament ought to have expressed 
itself always in this rich, full-bodied vernacular. 
None the less, we would not have missed the 
unfinished picture of his wife and child (320), 
with the grotesque distortion of his own good- 
natured figure in the circular mirror—a picture 
in which the jovial domesticity of feeling is held 
in check by the restraint of an almost hieratic 
severity of design. It gains, no doubt, some 
of its strange impressiveness from the great 
triangular mass of the unfinished dress. As 
it stands, it is at once monumental and 
realistic to the verge of caricature —a per- 
plexing and fascinating picture. The designs 
for the Manchester decorations are full 
of ebullient sense of life, of genial and fertile 
invention. And in some cases—as, for instance, 
Romans founding Manchester (313)—they are 
held together by a strong feeling for decorative 
line, which lacks, it is true, sensitiveness or 
delicacy. 

The Rossettis all belong to the painful period 
of the painter’s decadence, clumsy and leaden in 
handling, and containing only an echo of the 
real imaginative stimulus of his own youth. It 
is interesting to see how well Mr. Steer’s 
Nidderdale (291) and Mr. Rothenstein’s Brown- 
ing Readers (290) take their place with the 
old masters. They both have the sustained 
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tonality the want of which makes the other 


recent works in the room out of key with their 


surroundings. 

Of the earlier masters there are several little. 
known and interesting examples. The early 
Constable (243) is magnificent. Of the Hogarths 
the unfinished picture, The Happy Marriage 
(263), though hung too high to be well seen 
struck us as by far the best. The Crome (249) 
is not a prepossessing picture, but the Stark 
(241), though somewhat hard, is well com. 
posed, and painted with great decision. The 
Canalettos of various London scenes are jn. 
teresting from an archeological point of view, 
but will hardly pass muster. The Raeburn 
(246) is one of his sober and dull pieces, but 
even so preferable to the smartness of his clever 
ones. The Van Dyck of Sir Edmund Verney 


(248) is particularly beautiful in colour, but un. ' 


usually flat and thin in handling. 





THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS. 

Norninc could show better than this ex- 
hibition the effects on minor talent of the 
absence of any guiding principle of tradition. 
With nothing to limit them, nothing to resist or 
press against, the exhibitors usually fail to find 
themselves. The result is a deadly uniformity 
of commonplace and impersonal observation. 
Not the most rigid hieratic tradition, not the 
most crushing Byzantinism, could effect so tota) 
a suppression of personality, so utter a conven- 
tionalism of feeling, as the want of any con- 
vention of pictorial expression, the absence of 
any traditional style, has effected here. 

The whole meaning of such shows appears to 
be to give the air of professional dignity to the 
popular habit of sketching from nature. In 
the vast majority of cases this habit indicates 
no real observation or enjoyment (other than a 
purely conventional one) of nature. It seems 
largely to be employed as an anodyne to the 
uncomfortable consciousness that looking at 
natural beauty would prove tiresome and un- 
exhilarating without the accompaniment of 
some such gentle employment for idle hands. 
In any case, we fail to find in this exhibition 
any signs of a stronger stimulus, a more irre- 
sistible compulsion, than the somewhat vacuous 
industry we have described. 

It is, of course, impossible to be sure that, in 
such a depressing atmosphere as that engendered 
by the innumerable repetitions of conventional 
clichés about the beauty of fields and trees, one’s 
attitude will be receptive to the impression 
of merit, but we must confess to have failed 
in our search for any sign of motive beyond 
that of making a pretty and neat record of 
some admired spot. Perhaps Mr. Horatio 
Walker’s Potato Pickers (No. 457) shows a 
perception of the demands of pictorial beauty, 
but in most exhibitions the work would scarcely 
attract attention.—There is a pleasing false 
naiveté about Mr. Frampton’s Santa Fina (285), 
and Mr. Charles Dixon shows considerable 
virtuosity in his treatment of the medium, 
which would stand him in good stead were he 
ever to become interested in beauty.—Mr. 
D. Y. Cameron’s Venetian Doorway (9) shows, 
in spite of an unpleasant mannerism of drawing 
by means of short brittle touches, a genuine 
sentiment for colour. 

Even more devoid of any but a commercial 
and utilitarian interest is the work of the 
Society of Miniaturists in the same gallery. 
The few copies of old masters stand out at 
once, feeble echoes though they are, by their 
sense of style and deliberate intention. For 
the rest, so far as this exhibition goes, the 
revival of the art of miniature painting seems 
to be nothing but a more pompous way of de- 
scribing the work of photographers’ assistants. 
One exception we must make to this, and that 
is the work of Nazeer Hosein, of Delhi, who has 
inherited something of the Persian conven- 
tions of miniature painting. His tones are not 
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“jeasant, and his colours are rather hard, but 
the mere fact that he selects what is appro- 
riate to a particular mode of expression, and 
fits his subject into a definite scheme, gives his 
ork a distinction which is lacking in the works 
of his European rivals. 





RECENT PRINTS. 

We have received for review the following 

ints: From the Swan Electric Engraving 
“pmpany a photogravure reproduction of a 
mezzotint by Mr. John Jones, after Romney’s 
picture of Mrs. Davenport. The picture is dis- 
tinctly one of Romney's real successes ; in such 
simple motives his best qualities are apparent, 
and the mezzotint translates admirably his 
broad and flowing brushwork. The photo- 

yure reproduces this with no appreciable loss, 
and artistically is a better record of the original 
picture than a poor impression of the original 
mezzotint would be. 

It is hardly possible to imagine a greater con- 
trast to this than the modern mezzotint repro- 
duction of Mrs. Maria Cosway’s ‘ Diana,’ by 
Mr. Greenhead, published by Messrs. Dickinson 
& Foster. In the original doubtless there is 
no such strength of handling as in the Romney. 
We can well believe it to be smoothly and in- 
sipidly painted, but these unpleasant qualities 
are, we believe, exaggerated in the mezzotint. 
The medium of mezzotint is one that lends 
itself only too readily to vague and inexpressive 
transitions of tone, to a flattering suggestion 
of finish which conceals a fundamental want of 
form. It requires, in order to avoid this, a 
wilful and vigorous handling, a real interpreta- 
) tion of the original in terms of a medium which 
more than any other can express the beauty 
of well-massed tones and intentional brushwork. 
The present work fails, unfortunately, just in 
these qualities of incisiveness and decision. 

From Mr. Heinemann we have received 
Mr. Nicholson’s latest portrait, that of Lord 
Roberts. We do not think it is his most suc- 
cessful work; there is a want of massed design 
in the treatment of the crowd which detracts 
from the breadth and solidity of the effect, and 

the blue of the flag to the left is somewhat out 
of key; but the figure of the little general 
prancing gaily along on his white horse, the 
flutter of his plumes and the white of his 
moustache strongly relieved upon the dark 
crowds behind, is full of character and life. 
Mr. Nicholson has realized the pleasure which 
[is to be obtained in discovering motives fitted 
Ato his rigidly limited medium, and the slight 
suggestions of character which it admits have 
a far more stimulating effect on the imayination 
than a laborious elaboration in an unlimited 
mode of expression. 








SALES. 

Messrs. Curist1E, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 30th ult. the following pictures : J. Constable, 
A Landscape near Bergholt, 2361. J. Hoppner, 
lady Pollington, 2041. Rev. W. Peters, Baroness 
Silverhelm, 1261. T. S. Cooper, A Flock of 
Sheep on the Cliffs, 225/. ; Sheep on a Moun- 
tain, 2101. W. Miller, An Italian Lake Scene, 
Ill. R. Ansdell, Highland Shepherd and 
Sheep, 1311. J. C. Hook, A Widow’s Son 
going to Sea, 1051. J. Linnell, The Wood- 
cutters, 1057. C. Stanfield, Lago di Garda, 1891. 

On Monday T. B. Hardy’s water-colour At 
Wissant, near Cape Grisnez, fetched 65l., and 
Gainsborough’s picture of A Peasant-Girl 2041. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 
Ir is announced that, owing to the death of 
;Queen Victoria, there will be no banquet at the 
Royal Academy this year. 

Ir may be well to remind our readers who 
‘te fortunate enough to possess tickets of 
idmission that the collection of European 
ilversmiths’ work at the Burlington Club will 
te closed on Sunday, the 28th inst. 
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Mr. W. F. Yeames, R.A., the librarian of 
the Royal Academy, has in the press a catalogue 
of the library, describing the books added to 
the collection since the publication of the cata- 
logue issued by the late Mr. S. A. Hart, R.A., 
in 1877. 

Ear Percy has been appointed a trustee of 
the National Portrait Gallery. 


Mr. Davin Murray will contribute four Jand- 
scapes—all of English subjects, and treating of 
streams and pools in diverse effects of light, 
time, and weather—to the approaching Royal 
Academy Exhibition. They are : (1)‘ The River 
Plough,’ showing how, with a team of four 
horses, one of which is ridden by a sort of 
postilion, a plough of peculiar construction 
is used to keep open the largest channel of 
the Test. The driver, standing to mid-leg 
in the muddy water and upon a_ sub- 
merged platform, guides the machine between 
the rushy banks of the river, crowded 
with masses of flags and other aquatic plants. 
(2) ‘The Streamlet, Willow Wooded,’ depicts, 
with similar colour and tonality, and ina higher 
key as regards light, a large brook flowing 
between low and verdurous banks, with much- 
polled willows close on either hand, their 
silvery foliage being interlocked, but not so 
densely as to shut out the sunlight or bar the 
vista of the channel and the distant sky. In 
the front a boy, seated in a half-submerged 
punt, fishes in the shadows of the branches 
dashed with flickering sunlight. In (3) ‘Impend- 
ing Storm’ a broad and shining river flows in 
the mid-distance ; its nearer bank is open, tra- 
versed by a road leading to a ford and crossed 
by a flock of sheep ; a wooden foot-bridge spans 
the stream. The further bank and more distant 
fields are filled with trees, behind which dense 
masses of darkening slate-coloured clouds have 
piled themselves ; amid them a sudden scribble 
of lightning flashes and breaks the gloom of 
the distance. No.4 is called ‘Lush Meadows of 
the Test,’ and shows softer illumination than 
the last-named example. Richer russets appear 
throughout the scene, and much more vivid 
greens add the force of contrasting tones and 
colours. 

Tuerspay next, the 9th inst., is the anniversary 
of the death of Rossetti, 1882. 


Tue passion for collecting coloured prints, 
and chiefly those which date from the Jater half 
of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth, was effectively illustrated 
by the sale at Messrs. Foster's on the 20th 
ult. of Schiavonetti’s print, in rather pale and 
delicate colours, after Wheatley’s once very 
popular picture called ‘The Father’s Admoni- 
tion.’ The price obtained was 23 guineas. 
‘Paternal Admonition,’ in water colours, 
apparently the original drawing of the above, 
signed and dated 1798, fetched no more than 
42 guineas ; and another drawing by the same 
painter, named ‘The Apple Gatherers,’ realized 
29 guineas. 

A.ttHouGH the James Reiss collection of 
etchings and engravings by and after the old 
masters, which Messrs. Christie, Manson & 
Woods will sell on May 6th and four following 
days, is by no means so fine as that of the late 
Mr. R. 8. Holford, sold in 1893, yet it includes 
some good examples of the work of Albert 
Diirer, Mare Antonio, and Rembrandt. Many 
of the articles are from such celebrated collec- 
tions as those of Wellesley, Marochetti, and 
Sykes. There is also a fine set of Turner’s 
‘ Liber Studiorum.’ 


Ir would seem to be almost impossible to dis- 
turb the soil at Faenza without finding remains 
of the maiolica for which the city was famous. 
Last year, in the course of some excavations for 
building purposes, an especially interesting find 
of fourteenth and fifteenth century vases was 
made, some of the boccali bearing the arms of 
illustrious Italian families, among others the 





escutcheon of the Bentivoglios of Bologna. The 
series has been drawn by Prof. F. Argnani, and 
will be published in the same form as the pre- 
vious well-known works of the author. 

Tue Venice International Exhibition of Fine 
Art will open on the 20th inst. Next year it is 
the intention of the Italians to hold an exhibi- 
tion of industrial art at Turin. 

Tue clever historical painter Franz Martin 
has passed away at Kiedrich, in his sixty-fourth 
year. He distinguished himself as a church 
painter, and Bonn, Boppard, and other towns 
on the Rhine owe much to his brush. 








MUSIC 


—— 


THE WEEK. 
Sr. JaMEs’s HaLt.—Popular Concerts. 

César Francx’s Quartet in D was per- 
formed on Saturday at the Popular Concert. 
Although the work has been heard in 
London (it was produced by Mr. René 
Ortmans in 1897), we may practically treat 
it as a novelty. The polyphonic skill of the 
music is undeniable, but it is restless and 
extravagant in its harmonies—at any rate, 
such was the impression which it created on 
us at a first hearing. The composer seems 
to have struggled with deep thoughts and 
feelings without obtaining perfect mastery 
over them. In listening to some of the 
movements in the later quartets of Beet- 
hoven we experience a somewhat similar 
feeling; but then the remembrance of many 
a work of the composer’s in which, however 
deep the emotion, the clearest form is main- 
tained, induces us to follow genius in its 
higher aspirations with reverence; nay, in 
anything that seems extravagant we are 
more inclined to lay the blame on ourselves 
than on Beethoven—to imagine that we have 
been left far behind. In listening to Franck 
we know no such past to inspire a similar 
confidence in him and create diffidence in 
ourselves. Everything we have heard of 
the Belgian composer’s displays intense 
earnestness and great ability; but there 
has always been something to prevent 
us from frankly saying, ‘‘ Hats off, gentle- 
men; a genius.” One thing, however, is 
certain: Franck’s music claims the notice of 
musicians, and on account of its peculiarities 
must become tolerably familiar before a 
definite opinion can be formed respecting its 
merits. By all means, then, let us have 
further opportunities of hearing not only 
this quartet, but also other works of Franck. 
It took a certain time before the exceed- 
ing merit of Schumann was recognized ; 
the number of his admirers was at first 
small. There are musicians now — men 
whose opinion is above suspicion, and whose 
knowledge of Franck’s art-work is far from 
superficial—who tell us that the Belgian 
composer is a genius, and that it is only a 
question of time as to when it will be fully 
recognized. Whether Franck will ever take 
equal rank with Schumann or Brahms seems 
to us doubtful, yet we would a thousand times 
rather listen to his music, thoroughly inde- 
pendent in spirit and full of contempt for 
the commonplace, than to the works of men 
who only follow more or less skilfully in the 
footsteps of their predecessors. Dr. Joachim 
persevered with Schumann and Brahms, in 
spite of the stolid indifference of the public 
and the hostility of critics, and now no two 
names, after Beethoven, are more welcome at 
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the Popular Concerts. If M. Ysaye is con- | 
vinced that Franck’s music has a great future 
before it, let him persevere in like manner. 
And now for a few words about the quartet. 
The short Lento leading to the opening 
Allegro has impassioned thematic material, 
and the close is eminently peaceful. The 
themes of the Allegro do not seem suffi- 
ciently commanding ; the chromatic element 
in them, so marked a feature of the rest 
of the movement, has a disturbing effect ; 
details obscure the general outline. The 
Scherzo is fantastic; it has in it a touch 
of Berlioz’s ‘Queen Mab’ Scherzo. The 
Larghetto opens with a dignified, somewhat 
Beethovenish, theme, but the rest of the 
movement is scarcely on the same high 
level. The Finale opens with the device 
of passing in review previous themes, a 
direct imitation of Beethoven which is not 
impressive. The Finale, however, is, to our 
thinking, the strongest section of the work. 
There is more contrast in the music, and 
greater virility. The performance of the 
difficult work by M. Ysaye and his associates 
was admirable. Signor Busoni was unable 
to appear as announced, and this was a great 
disappointment, as he was to play the 
Beethoven Theme and Variations, Op. 35, 
and also to take part in Schumann’s Quintet. 
Miss Suart appeared in his place, and for 
her rendering of Brahms’s Scherzo received 
a double recall. Madame Matja von 
Niessen-Stone sang Beethoven’s ‘‘ In questa 
tomba”’ and other songs with sympathy and 
refinement. 

The Popular Concerts came to a close on 
Monday evening, but not with the splendour 
and excitement of many past seasons. The 
programme opened with Madame Liza 
Lehmann’s song-cycle ‘In a Persian Garden,’ 
ably rendered by Mesdames Alice Esty and 
Marian Mackenzie, and Messrs. Joseph 
O’Mara and Denham Price, Mr. Bird 
playing the important pianoforte part with 
his usual skill. M. Ysaye played as solo 
Vieuxtemps’s Fantaisie-Caprice in a, and 
afterwards as an encore an Aria of Bach’s; 
the latter is ever welcome, but the former, 
with its empty and at times vulgar virtuoso 
passages, is quite out of place at these con- 
certs. M. Ysaye during the season has 
introduced new or little-known concerted 
works, and thereby given satisfaction to all 
musicians who, while enjoying the old, take 
proper interest in the new. But if, as is 
most probable, he returns to these concerts 
in the autumn, we hope that he will select 
his solos from truly great masters whose 
music he interprets sowell. Mr. Archy Rosen- 
thal gave a neat, though not very poetical 
rendering of Chopin’s Fantasia in F minor. 
The programme concluded with Beethoven’s 
Septet, a work which after its production 
in 1800 soon gained popularity, although 
probably no one then suspected that it 
would defy time itself; in the earliest notice 
in the <Allegemeine Musikalische Zeitung it 
was described merely as a work “ written 
with much taste and feeling.” 








SIR JOHN STAINER. 


THE musical world mourns the loss of one 
who in many ways was an ornament to his 
profession. His musical knowledge was exten- 
sive and sound, and great was his activity in the 
cause of high art, especially in the department 





of Church music, while as a man he endeared 


himself to all who knew him. He had the 
| simplicity of a scholar, a kindly disposition, 


and manners eminently courteous. e was 
born in London in 1840, and when in 
1847 he became a chorister boy at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, he could play the organ and 
sing well at sight. He studied under Dr. 
Steggall and George Cooper, and already in 
1856 Sir F. Ouseley appointed him organist of 
his newly founded college at Tenbury. From 
there he went to Oxford, and became organist 
of Magdalen College, and in 1863 of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. In 1865 he proceeded to his 
Mus.Doc. degree, and in 1866 to his M.A. 
1872 saw the commencement of a_ work 
thoroughly congenial to him, and one in 
which Sir John achieved marked success. 
He became organist of St. Paul's, and 
gradually raised the service of song to a 
pitch of high excellence. In 1881 he suc- 
ceeded Sullivan as Principal of the National 
Training School, and in the following year was 
appointed Inspector of Music in the Elementary 
Schools of England for the Privy Council. 
Owing to failing sight, he resigned in 1888 his 
post at St. Paul’s. In 1889 he became Pro- 
fessor of Music at Oxford University, resign- 
ing only in 1899. 

As organist Sir John displayed remarkable 
gifts, but he was also well known as a composer. 
Of sacred cantatas we may mention ‘The 
Daughter of Jairus,’ written for the Worcester 
Festival of 1878, and ‘The Crucifixion,’ pro- 
duced at the church of St: Marylebone, London, 
in 1887 ; the latter work is constantly performed 
at churches, especially at Easter. He also 
wrote organ music, anthems, songs, and many 
hymn tunes. 

As a writer, too, he achieved fame. He 
was author of various primers (‘The Organ,’ 
‘Harmony,’ ‘ Composition,’ &c.), all of which, 
clearly and concisely written, enjoy a wide cir- 
culation. One of the most important works 
with which he was connected was the volume 
‘Early Bodleian Music: Dufay and his Con- 
temporaries.’ It contained fifty compositions, 
ranging from about a.p. 1400 to 1440, tran- 
scribed from a valuable manuscript. He was 
assisted by his son and daughter, and the intro- 
duction was written by Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson, 
Bodley’s Librarian. Sir John, of course, was 
more or less connected with the whole volume, 
but the portion for which he was specially 
responsible was the ‘Critical Analysis of the 
Music’; and it is a masterly production, and of 
the greatest service to musicians studying the 
art of music in the fifteenth century. We ought 
also to mention that, jointly with W. A. Barrett, 
he edited the ‘ Dictionary of Musical Terms,’ of 
which a new edition has recently been issued. 
Sir John Stainer was knighted in 1888. 








Musical Gossip. 

THE performance last week at the Coronet 
Theatre of ‘The Masque of Love,’ from 
Purcell’s ‘ Dioclesian,’ was a curious, though 
not altogether successful attempt to revive an 
entertainment in vogue in this country in the 
days of the Tudors. The ‘Masque’ was not 
carried out on the lines of the published 
scenario, but according to the ideas, we pre- 
sume, of the stage director, Mr. Edward Gordon 
Craig. Some of the grouping was effective, 
and some of the effects were quaint, yet 
throughout there was a suggestion of pantomime. 
Why, it may be asked, were not the original 
lines of the ‘ Masque,’ with its simpler action 
and more marked contrasts in the groupings, ad- 
hered to? Then, again, the ‘Masque’ having been 
selected for performance, why was not the whole 
of ‘ Dioclesian ’ given, theformerthusappearing in 
its proper connexion? The mixtureof comedietta, 
music drama, and masque, which formed the 
evening’s entertainment, was, on the whole, 
confusing. In the last, the audience, we be- 


lieve, was too much puzzled as to the meaning 





of what was taking place on the stage to give 
proper heed to Purcell’s fine music. The Coronet 
Theatre was crowded during the whole of the 
week, and thus the Purcell Operatic Society 
will probably feel induced to continue its 
excellent work of presenting operas by Purcel} 
Arne, or Gluck, and we hope that it will grow 
to a ‘* most prosperous perfection.” 


A PERFORMANCE of Verdi’s ‘ Requiem,’ undet 
the direction of Mr. F. Corder, was given last 
Thursday week by the students of the Royal 
Academy of Music at the Queen’s Hall. The 
work was given in memory of the composer, on 
behalf of whose music the respected Principal 
of the Academy, Sir A. C. Mackenzie, is go 
enthusiastic. The rendering of the ‘ Requiem’ 
was, on the whole, praiseworthy. Of the 
soloists we would specially mention Mr. W. R, 
Maxwell, the tenor. 


THE series of vocal and pianoforte recitals 
given by Messrs. Plunket Greene and Leonard 
Borwick at St. James’s Hall were brought to a 
successful close yesterday week. Mr. Greene 
was at his best. He sang Beethoven’s ‘Busslied’ 
(with which, by the way, Wagner, as he has 
shown in ‘Tannhiiuser,” was well acquainted), 
Schumann’s ‘Loreley,’ ‘Sonntag,’ and ‘ Wid. 
mung,’ and other songs. Mr. Borwick played 
his first two pieces—the Prelude from Bach’s 
Suite Anglaise in G minor, and Beethoven's 
Sonata in B flat—on a pianoforte made by 
Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch, an instrument such 
as the Bonn master had when he wrote 
the sonata in question. The experiment 
was highly interesting ; there was sweetness 
rather than strength in the tone, and every 
note sounded clear as a bell. One of Beet- 
hoven’s early pianoforte trios ought to have 
been played, and then we should have realized 
the balance of tone for such music which the 
master had in his mind. The modern piano- 
forte has become a tyrant, whereas in Beet- 
hoven’s time it blended properly with other 
instruments. Mr. Borwick was unwise in 
playing the Bach Prelude ; for that he ought to. 
have had a harpsichord. 


OnLy a few months back we recorded the 
death of Sir Arthur Sullivan, and just as we 
are going to press we hear with much regret 
of the death of Mr. D’Oyly Carte, the inde- 
fatigable manager first of the Opéra Comique 
and afterwards of the Savoy Theatre. In 1877, 
in association with the late Sir Arthur Sullivan 
and Mr. W. S. Gilbert, he produced ‘The Sor- 
cerer.’ This was quickly followed by ‘The Pirates, 
of Penzance,’ ‘ Patience,’ ‘Iolanthe,’ ‘ Princess. 
Ida,’ and ‘The Mikado’—in fact, the whole series 
of comic operas which justly brought fame and 
fortune to its promoters. It is ten years since 
Mr. Carte received one of the few checks 
in his career by the failure of Sullivan’s ‘ Ivan- 
hoe’ and the English Opera-House, which he 
started with so much spirit, and which deserved 
a better fate. He was the first to introduce: 
electric lighting into the London theatres. In 
any notice of him mention should be made of 
his wife, to whose foresight and assistance he 
owed much. Mr. Carte was an admirable 
manager, and the mounting of the pieces at the 
Savoy was always most finished. 


Messrs. Booszty & Co. will issue at once: 
‘Songs of Erin: a Collection of Fifty Irish 
Folk-Songs,’ the words by Mr. A. P. Graves,. 
the music arranged by Prof. Stanford. The 
special features of this collection are that they 
are almost entirely drawn from the hitherto un- 
published portion of the Petrie Collection and 
that there is a considerable Celtic element both 
in the matter and form of the lyrics. 


Tue Niederrheinische Musikfest, to be held 
as usual at Whitsuntide, will take place this 
year at Cologne, under the conductorship of 
Prof. Wiillner. The programme of the first 
day, devoted to Beethoven, will include the 
‘ Missa Solemnis’ and the ‘ Choral’ Symphony 
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Herr SIeGFRIED WaGNER’s opera ‘ Herzog 
Wildfang’ was at length produced at Munich 
on Saturday, March 23rd, under the direction 
of Capellmeister Fischer. The Allgemeine 
Musik-Zeitung of March 29th says that ‘‘the 
music is weak in invention, the text insipid 
and grammatically trivial”; and it adds that 
the fact that the composer, in spite of strong 
opposition, was called before the curtain at the 
end of each act, ought not to mislead any one 
into thinking that this comic opera, void of 
humour, and of childish contents, will last. 
Le Ménestrel of March 31st says: ‘‘If the work 
has not justified the expectations of the friends 
and partisans of the author, the partial failure 
must be attributed to the weakness of the 
libretto.” And again: ‘‘ His [Herr Siegfried 
Wagner's] new work will shortly be given at 
Leipzig and Hamburg, where perhaps it may 
meet with better fortune than at Munich.” 

\ 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sey. oer Society Concert, 3.30; Sunday League, 7, Queen’s 
Hall. 








—— 


DRAMA 


oe 


THE WEEK. 


Covrt.—Afternoon Representation: ‘The Bennets,’ a 
Play without a Plot. Adapted from Jane Austen’s Novel 
‘Pride and Prejudice,’ by Rosina Filippi. 

Srranp.—Afternoon Performances of the Stage Society : 
‘Lonely Lives,’ a Drama in Five Acts. By Gerhart 
Hauptmaun. Translated by Mary Morison. 


ConsIDERING that, besides having no plot, 
‘Pride and Prejudice’ has no situations— 
nothing, indeed, that is in any sense dra- 
matic—we think Miss Rosina Filippi entitled 
to credit for having gone near extracting 
from it a good play. That she has quite 
succeeded cannot be said. While pre- 
serving, however, the characters as Jane 
Austen conceived them, and while using 
her dialogue, she has given us a work 
which is always amusing, sometimes 
stimulating, and at one point human and 
pathetic. Among the many attributes of 
the original which she preserves is, more- 
over, its insolent juvenility. Written, or 
at least begun, in 1796, when its author 
was twenty-two years of age, ‘Pride and 
Prejudice’ is a miracle of observation and 


a treasure-house of humour. It is, how- 
ever, amusingly juvenile. In ‘Festus’ 
Mephistopheles says—we quote from 
memory :— 


An we might trust these youths and maidens fair, 
‘This world was made for nothing but love, love; 
Now I think ’twas made but to be damned. 

Jane Austen’s world was made but for love, 
love; but it is love with an eye to the main 
chance. Youth and beauty are indispens- 
‘able in man and woman, but man’s endow- 
ments must include fortune. This is what 
made Charlotte Bronté, while conceding: the 
charm of Jane Austen’s domestic interiors 
and her delicate, subsatirical humour, deny 
her either poetry or sentiment. Jane 
Austen’s Bingleys and Darcys have 
entered on the full enjoyment of their 
‘thousands a year, and have but one pur- 
‘pose—to find fitting mistresses for their 
Hertfordshire or Derbyshire homes. Not 
without a charm of its own is this sort of 
idyl of youth, even though “‘it is silly sooth.’’ 
This atmosphere is happily preserved by 
the adapter and by the exponents. So 
completely does the author carry us away 
that we feel some awe of the superb 
Mr. Darcy; marvel at the greatness of 
s01l that can cause Elizabeth, even under 


4 misconception, to regard him with dislike 
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and treat him with something like levity; 
and are sincerely thankful when this 
want of consideration is condoned and the 
palatial walls of Pemberley are likely to 
see the chatelaine for whom obviously, if 
unconsciously, they were designed. Many 
of the characters disappear, among them 
being Mary Bennet. These are chiefly 
subordinate. The loves of Darcy and 
Elizabeth and Bingley and Jane constitute 
the central interest, which is genuinely 
strong. Comic relief is supplied by the 
clergyman, who in the hands of Mr. E. 
Lyall Swete was a good low-comedy type; 
Mrs. Bennet, vivaciously played by Miss 
Filippi; and Mr. Bennet, who for being 
more conventional was not less effective. 
Not quite an ideal Elizabeth was Miss 
Winifred Mayo, but she was destitute 
neither of humour nor charm. Mr. Har- 
court Williams was becomingly superior as 
Darcy. The whole was open, to some 
extent, to the charge of amateurishness, 
but constituted an agreeable and moder- 
ately refreshing entertainment. 

‘Kinsame Menschen,’ a translation of 
which has been given, under the title of 
‘Lonely Lives,’ by the Stage Society, pre- 
sents an aspect of the ménage a trois more 
familiar in Germany or Scandinavia than in 
Southern Europe. In France, where, so far 
as the drama is concerned, the tripartite 
arrangement took its rise, it is the man who 
is the aggressor. With, it may be, more 
accurate observation, since it is the female 
cuckoo who intrudes into the domestic nest, 
Northern dramatists present woman as the 
disturbing element. In ‘Lonely Lives’ the 
hero, who believes himself a revolutionizer of 
modern thought, pines for a kind of recog- 
nition and intellectual stimulus which neither 
his parents (good, homely, narrow-minded 
Christian folk) nor his wife (a loving, kind- 
hearted, and beautiful woman) can give him. 
From nowhere in particular comes an ad- 
vanced woman, who takes up, scarcely asked, 
her abode in the house, and is no more to 
be driven out than the cuckoo when once 
the egg is hatched. To her host she ad- 
ministers the flattery for which his soul 
pines. Their days are spent upon the water 
or in the green wood, discussing the views 
they hold in common or reading new 
chapters of his forthcoming work. Old- 
fashioned excuses for intimacy are found, 
theories of Platonic affection are broached, 
and the sweet names of brother and 
sister seem to justify what, so soon as it 
is tested, proves to be a very human and 
compromising intercourse. In vain is 
appeal to the man’s better nature made by his 
father and mother. Somewhat (though not 
much) more amenable to reason is the lady ; 
and when she can no longer in common 
decency maintain her position, she takes her 
departure and leaves her lover to commit 
suicide like a second Werther. That a lake 
at the bottom of the garden was to receive 
one of the chief supporters of the action 
had been evident from the first. The 
question which of the three would become 
its tenant exercised gently the mind of the 
spectator. So long as it was not the wife, 
as seemed at one time likely to be the case, 
no one cared. The author, indeed, rang the 
changes upon the three in a manner almost 
scientific, and played with our feelings so 
lightly as to rouse pleasing anticipations 





that both the husband and his soi-disant 
sister might plunge in together — such 
things have been known. ‘ Lonely Lives’ 
is painfully depressing and wholly un- 
convincing. Whether the weakness of the 
interpretation was responsible for this, or it 
is inherent in the play, seems doubtful. 
Mr. E. Lyall Swete displayed power as the 
hero, and Miss Dorothy Hammond, as the 
wife, exhibited prettiness. A contrast be- 
tween Lutheran piety and resignation to 
the Divine will and the hopeless indepen- 
dence of Agnosticism is depicted. So evenly 
are the scales held that both mental atti- 
tudes seem alike insignificant and unavailing. 
Though the characters generally are unsym- 
pathetic, there are portions of the action which 
are stimulating. 








English Drama for School and College. By 
J. Logie Robertson. (Blackwood & Sons.)— 
By means of a few selected scenes from plays 
extending from the ‘Tragical History of Dr. 
Faustus,’ by Marlowe, to ‘Philip van Artevelde,’ 
by Sir Henry Taylor, Mr. Logie Robertson, the 
first English master in the Edinburgh Ladies’ 
College, seeks 
“to offer a more comprehensive range for the 
study of the drama in the school curriculum than 
at present obtains.” 

These extracts are accompanied by introductions 
and notes, the former of which, read continu- 
ously, offer, it is claimed, ‘‘a historical sketch of 
the rise and growth of English drama.” Very 
slight is the sketch thus supplied, and the selec- 
tions, though good enough in their way, are in 
no full sense representative. They are rather 
carelessly extracted, moreover. In more than 
one case—see Congreve’s ‘ Love for Love ’—the 
names of the characters present in a scene are 
not ascertainable until the notes are reached, 
and the reader has to arrive as he may at the 
conclusion that ‘‘Sir Samp.” stands for Sir 
Sampson Legend and ‘‘Tat.” for Tattle. The 
notes have little importance, for while ‘‘ cat-o’- 
nine-tails ”” (which every boy knows) and Leg- 
horn are explained, no effort is made to show 
the meaning of ‘‘ Tom Essence,” which is used 
by Ben to Miss Prue as a term of reproach for 
her sweetheart. Wycherley shows what is its 
meaning when he says in the epilogue to ‘ The 
Country Wife,’ 

In fine, you essenced boys, both old and young, 
Who would be thought so eager, brisk, and strong ; 


and Sheridan, in ‘The Trip to Scarborough,’ 
III. i., makes Tom Fashion say to his brother 
Lord Foppington, ‘‘ Why, thou essence bottle, 
thou musk-cat!” In the case of Beaumont and 
Fletcher it is said, ‘‘ A feature of their blank 
verse is the frequency of double or feminine 
endings.” This is true of Fletcher only. Boni- 
face says, in ‘The Beaux’ Stratagem,’ ‘‘ Sir, I 
have now in my cellar ten ton of the best ale in 
Staffordshire.” This should, of course, be ten 
tun. 

Elocution and Stage Training. By Maxwell 
Ryder. (Burleigh.)—It is hard to define the 
value of teaching as regards elocution. Goethe 
makes Wagner say in ‘Faust,’ 

I’ve heard it said 

An actor might give lessons to a parson. 
In this country an utterance of the kind would 
gain its chief significance from the elocutionary 
shortcomings of the actor rather than the 
equipment of the teacher, since our stage 
cannot point to half a dozen respectable 
elocutionists of either sex. Trainingof some sort 
is, it is to be supposed, necessary, though whence 
it is to be obtained or how far it extends is a 
matter on which it is not easy to speak. 
Imitation is probably responsible for most of 
the so-called elocution we possess. The Kemble 
school died out before the middle of the last cen- 
tury. The influence of Charles Kean, Macready, 
and Phelps lasted for twenty-five years longer ; 
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that of Sir Henry Irving is yet sensible. A 
man so young even as Mr. Martin Harvey, who 
has not himself passed out of the imitative 
stage, surrounds himself in the course of a short 
period of management with actors who uncon- 
sciously copy his method or his tricks. Most 
of our younger actors seem, however, to pick 
up so much art as ever they acquire ‘‘as 
pigeons peas.” Mr. Maxwell, or, as he signs 
himself, Max Ryder, is, as we gather, a pro- 
fessed teacher of elocution, his earliest tutor 
having been a man with the same patrcnymic 
as himself, John Ryder—one who, whatever 
his claims as an elocutionist, was a good stage 
manager and the trainer of many good actresses, 
including Miss Neilson and, as we fancy, Mlle. 
Stella Colas and ‘‘the beautiful” Mrs. Rousby. 
How far the second Mr. Ryder is able to 
convey the information he undertakes to supply 
we should be better able to judge if we knew 
of any young actors who owe to him their train- 
ing. We cannot at this moment think of any 
of them who goes far in the way of witching 
the world or advertising his professor. Con- 
cerning the wonderful effect of teaching Mr. 
Ryder quotes many notable utterances, such 
as ‘*‘When Kean played Hamlet, Coleridge 
[we always thought it was Byron] said it was 
like reading Shakspeare by flashes of light- 
ning,” eulogy that would have been more con- 
vincing had it been more intelligible ; and again, 
‘*When Morley Punshon recited the ‘ Lay of 
Horatius,’ Canon Fleming says you saw the 
bridge fall, heard the crash, and beheld the 
yellow foam ‘splashed to the highest turret- 
tops,’” which makes us feel with Cassio, ‘‘ Why, 
this is a more exquisite song than the other.” 
That the steps to the attainment of good de- 
livery may be facilitated we will grant. Not 
easily or without some form of instruction does 
a man develope into ‘‘ Plutarch, Demosthenes, 
Cicero.” The combination is not ours, but 
Mr. Ryder’s, and it is used dramatically and 
ironically. The influence of teaching does not 
extend far beyond such matters as voice pro- 
duction, and it may at least be maintained that 
no actor ever reached high position who did 
not cast aside almost all he had learnt, as the 
‘‘wanton boys that swim on bladders” cast 
them off when they know how to swim. Mr. 
Ryder is, we dare say, as good a guide as 
others where none is good. On some matters 
concerning the stage, on make-up and the like, 
his book may be consulted with possible ad- 
vantage. 








Dramatic Gossip. 

THE reopening of the Lyceum with ‘Corio- 
lanus’ is fixed for Monday week. Sir Henry 
Irving will play Coriolanus and Miss Ellen 
Terry, Volumnia. Other parts will be taken 
by Miss Maud Milton, Miss Mabel Hackney, 
Miss Edith Thompson, Mr. J. H. Barnes, Mr. 
Laurence Irving, Mr. Tyars, Mr. Lugg, and 
Mr. Dodsworth. The play will be rearranged 
in three acts. Incidental music has been com- 
posed by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and scenery 
has been painted from designs of Sir Lawrence 
Alma Tadema. 

No part for Miss Fay Davis is found in Mr. 
H. V. Esmond’s ‘The Wilderness,’ the pro- 
duction of which at the St. James’s is fixed for 
the 11th inst. In addition to Mr. Alexander, 
the cast will comprise Mr. C. Aubrey Smith, 
Mr. H. H. Vincent, Miss Eva Moore (the wife 
of the author), Miss Le Thiére, Miss Julie Opp, 
Miss Henrietta Cowen, and Mrs. Edward Saker. 

In ‘The Queen’s Necklace’ Mrs. Langtry, it is 
understood, will play not only Marie Antoinette, 
but La D’Oliva, the woman engaged to personate 
her by the Countess de la Motte-Valois. Mr. 
Edmund Maurice will present the amorous and 
credulous Cardinal de Rohan. 

A SECOND adaptation of the ‘ Diamond Neck- 
lace’ story is to be given by Miss Janette 
Steer at the Garrick on the 20th inst, 





Mr. Murray Carson will be seen next month 
at the Kennington Theatre in an English ren- 
dering of ‘L’Ami Fritz’ of MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian, in which M. Got, M. Coquelin, and 
Mile. Reichemberg were seen in 1876 at the 
ThéAtre Francais, and three years later at the 
Gaiety. 


Amone pieces to be produced during the 
season at morning representations by Mr. J. T. 
Grein are adaptations of ‘The Jensen Family’ of 
Edgar Hoyer, ‘Mariana’ by DonJosé Echegaray, 
and ‘Le Mariage d’Olympe’ of Emile Augier. 


Tue Lyric Theatre, from which ‘ Florodora’ 
has been withdrawn, will remain closed during 
the month for decorations. 


Capt. Bast Hoop’s ‘ Sweet and Twenty’ will 
be given at the Vaudeville on the 24th. 


‘Nicanpra’ is given this evening at the 
Avenue, with Mrs. Brown Potter as the heroine. 


‘Tur War Spectral,’ a one-act play by Mr. F. 
Wright, will on Tuesday precede ‘Mamma!’ at 
the Criterion. It will be supported by Miss 
Blanche Massey, Mr. Baynton, and Mr. Hen- 
drie. 


On the afternoon of Friday, March 29th, a 
performance of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s ‘ Man of 
Destiny’ was given at the Comedy Theatre, 
with Miss Margaret Halstan as the heroine, Mr. 
Granville Barker as Napoleon, Mr. Charles 
Goodhart as the lieutenant, and Mr. De Lange 
as the innkeeper. 


‘Der ProBeKANDIDAT,’ a four-act drama of 
Herr Max Dreyer, was given on Tuesday at the 
Comedy Theatre, with Herr Hans Andresen as 
the hero, Dr. Fritz Heitmann, who sacrifices 
his position as teacher, and his entire prospects 
of happiness, rather than deny the advanced 
views on scientific subjects he entertains— views 
which the authorities reject as heterodox. Next 
Tuesday, with a presentation of ‘Das vierte 
Gebot,’ which will be given for the benefit of 
Herr Worlitzsch and Frau Josefine Dora, the 
season will end. 


‘A MessaGE FROM Mars’ is this evening 
transferred from the Avenue to the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre. 


TueE Gaiety and the Criterion Theatres have 
been closed from the 4th to the 6th inst. ; Her 
Majesty’s, the Garrick, the Court, and the 
Apollo from the 1st to the 6th. Wyndham’s has 
been closed during the week, and will remain 
so till the 9th inst. 


Messrs. WALLER AND MOoL.ison will begin 
on Monday, at the Camden Theatre, a round of 
performances of ‘King Henry V.’ at the 
suburban houses. 
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MESSRS. BELL’s” 
NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs, Bell's Miniature Illustrated Catalogue nop 
ready and will be sent on application, 


READY ON APRIL 15, imperial 16mo, 12s. 6d. net, 


GERMAN BOOK-PLATES. A Hand. 
book of German and Austrian Ex-Libris. By KARL 
EMICH, COUNT ZU _LEININGEN-WESTERBURG 
Hon. Member of the Ex-Libris Verein (Berlin), Hon’ 
Vice-President of the Ex-Libris Society (London), ge. 
Translated by G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS. With 259 
Illustrations. Also 75 Copies on Japanese vellum, demy 
8vo, 25s. net. 


READY APRIL 9, crown 8vo, 5s. 


JOURNAL of the LADY BEATRIX 
GRAHAM, Sister of the Marquis of Montrose. By Mrs, 
SMITH-DAMPIER. With a Preface by Miss YONGR, 
Third Edition. With 8 Illustrations by E. J. S. 


READY APRIL 9, post 8vo, 5s. net. 


PINTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March 
PHILLIPPS. With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. [Bell's Great Masters Series, 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By 
W. G. WATERS, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford, 
With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece, 

[Bell's Great Masters Series, 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


MEMLINC. By W. H. James Weale, 
late Keeper of the National Art Library. With 40 Illus 
trations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 

[Bell’s Great Masters Series, 
‘* An indispensable handbook on this fascinating master 
by the chief living authority on his work. This book is of 
unusual importance.” —Magazine of Art. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY of RENAIS8. 
SANCE ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND (1500-180), 
By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A., Exeter College, 
Oxford, Architect. With Drawings by the Author and 
other Illustrations. 

“We have nothing but praise for this little volume. It 
is admirable from beginning to end...... We can only repeat 
what we stated in our previous notice—that this history is 
the most complete and thorough account of Renaissance 
architecture in England, and that the illustrations are 
worthy of the letterpress, Mr. Blomfield’s skill as a draughts- 
man being of a very high order.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


HARROW. By J. Fischer Williams, 
M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. With 48 Illus- 
trations. [Bell's Great Public Schools. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


WINCHESTER. By R. T. Warner 


New College, Oxford. With 40 Illustrations. 
[Bell’s Great Public Schools. 


Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JOURNAL to STELLA 
1718). By JONATHAN SWIFT, D.D. 
DERICK RYLAND, M.A. With 2 Portraits 
and a Facsimile of one of the Letters. 

[Bohn’s Standard Library. 
‘*No more welcome reprint has appeared for some time 
past than the new edition, complete and exact, so far as it 
was possible to make it, of Swift’s ‘Journal to Stella.’” 
Morning Post, 
“ At last we have a well-printed, carefully edited text of 
Swift’s famous ‘ Journal,’ ina single handy, cheap volume.” 
St. James’s Gazette. 


Vol. I. small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The LETTERS of THOMAS GRAY. 


Including the Correspondence of Gray and Mason 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by DUNCAN 
C. TOVEY, Editor of ‘ Gray and his Friends,’ &c. 
(Bohn’s Standard Library. 
“The knowledge displayed by the editor is so wide and 
accurate and the manner so excellent that this edition 
of Gray’s ‘ Letters’ ought to be the final and authoritative 
edition.” —Pilot. 
Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of EARLY ITALIAN 
LITBRATURE to the DEATH of DANTE. Translated 
from the German of ADOLF GASPARY, together with 
the Author’s Additions to the Italian Translation (1887), 
and with Supplementary eae Notes (1887- 
1899), by HE. OELSNER, M.A.Ph.D. __ 

[Bohn’s Standard Library. 


4 vols. small post 8vo, 5s. each. 
The LETTERS of CICERO. The 


whole extant Correspondence in Chronological Order.. 
Translated into English 4 EVELYN 5S. SHUCK- 
BURGH, M.A. [Bohn’s Classical Library.. 
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FOURTH THOUSAND. 
THE EXPOSITOR'’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A, LL.D., 
Editor of the Expositor, ‘ Expositor's Bible,’ &e. 
The FIRST VOLUME of 880 pages, handsomely bound in buckram cloth, consists of 


The GOSPELS of ST. MATTHEW, ST. MARK, and 


ST. LUKE. By the Rey. Prof. A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 


The GOSPEL of ST. JOHN. By the Rev. Prof. 


MARCUS DODS, D.D. 

“The first thing that strikes one when he takes up the volume on the Gospels is the uncommon hand- 
someness of the book. It isa joy to handle it and look into its pages. It is the very book to lure a student 
into reading. The form is so eee the paper so choice and so light, the margins so delightfully broad, the 
type so clear and so tasteful....’The two scholars to whom this volume has been committed are the very men 
for the work. Each is a master of his subject. and each has gone into his task con amore....A work 
worthy of the most cordial appreciation.” —Critical Review. 


The SECOND VOLUME, consisting of 954 pages, contains— 


The ACTS of the APOSTLES. By the Rev. R. J. 


KNOWLING, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis, King’s College, London. 


ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. By the Rev. 


JAMES DENNEY, D.D., Professor of Systematic and Pastoral Theology, Free Church College, 
Glasgow. 


ST. PAUL'S FIRST EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS. 


By the Rev. G. G. FINDLAY, B.A_., Professor of Biblical Literature, Exegesis, and Classics, Head- 
ingley College. 
The Price of each Volume is 28s., but for those who subscribe now the price for Iwo Volumes is 30s. 


et. 
. Full Prospectus sent free on application to the Publishers. 


“The work is one of great merit; the text is always carefully examined, with reference both to 
Hellenistic and Classical Greek, and the exegesis is evidently the work of thoroughly competent persons. 
Not less conspicuous is the breadth of view. The Introduction to the Acts is especially valuable. No book 
in the New Testament demands a better equipment both of learning and of sound judgment.”—Spectater. 


A NEW BOOK FOR EASTER. 
The LIVING LORD and the OPENED GRAVE. By 


the Rev. THOMAS ALFRED GURNEY, M.A. LL.B., Rector of Swanage. Now ready. 6s. cloth. 
FRANK T. BULLEN’S NEW WORK. 
WITH CHRIST in SAILORTOWN. By Frank T. 


BULLEN, Author of ‘The Cruise of the ‘‘Cachalot,’’’ &c. Just published. 1s. 6d. With 12 
Illustrations. 
‘« Never has the pathetic side of sailor life been more vividly presented.”—Birmingham Daily Garette. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
WITH CHRIST at SEA. A Religious Autobiography. 


Second Edition. 6s. 

“Mr. Bullen has told the story of his inner life of faith as it grew amid the very real hardships and 
temptations of his life at sea; and, by doing so, we do not doubt that he will have given to many men and 
boys the best help a fellow-man can give in their own struggle with like circumstance. Had he kept his book 
back for posthumous publication, he would probably have considerably lessened, as well as postponed, the 
good it is calculated to do, for the help to be got out of a biography is very much increased by the contem- 
poraneousness of the experiences it records.” —Spectator. 


REV. 0. ANDERSON SCOTT, M.A. 
EVANGELICAL DOCTRINE—BIBLE TRUTH. By 


the Rey. C. ANDERSON SCOTT, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


PROF. G. A. SMITH. 
MODERN CRITICISM and the PREACHING of the 


OLD TESTAMENT. Eight Lectures on the Lyman Beecher Foundation, Yale University, U.S.A. 
By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D D., Professor of Old Testament Language and Literature, United 
Free Church of Scotland, Glasgow College. Crown 8vo, cioth, 6s. 

“There are very miny among both clergy and the laity who will heartily thank Prof. Smith for this 
volume. It is eminently one for the times, for the difficulty of reading the Old Testament is acutely felt by 
many of the laity, while a large number of the clergy who are disposed to look sympathetically on modern 
criticism are in great perplexity as to the way in which it is proper for them to deal with the historical 
books of the Old Testament in their pulpit utterances. We earnestly trust that Prof. Smith’s valuable lectures 
may be as widely read as some of earlier volumes, and that they may induce many of our clergy to face the 
subject more boldly than they have hitherto ventured to do.’’— Guardian. 


THE SELF-EDUCATOR SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A. B.Sc., Rector of the Free Church Training College, Glasgow. 
Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


1. The SELF-EDUCATOR in FRENCH. By JOHN ADAMS, M.A. B.Sc. 


2.The SELF-EDUCATOR in BOTANY. By ROBERT S. WISHART, | 


M.A. With aumerous Illustrations. 
3. The SELF-EDUCATOR in GERMAN, By JOHN ADAMS, M.A. B.Sc. 
4. The SELF-EDUCATOR in LATIN. By W. A. EDWARD, M.A. 


5. The SELF-EDUCATOR in CHEMISTRY. By JAMES KNIGHT, M.A. 
B.Sc., &c. With illustrative Diagrams. 


NEARLY READY. 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
| 1. SIRIUS, and other Stories. By Ellen 


THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, Author of ‘Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


MORICE GERARD. 
2. QUEEN'S MATE. By Morice Gerard, 


Author of ‘ The Man of the Moment,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A. ST. LAURENCE. 
3. MY HEART and LUTE. By A. ST. 


LAURENCE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NOW READY. 
\CAROLINE A. MASON. 


A WOMAN of YESTERDAY. By Caroline A. 


MASON, Author of ‘A Minister of the World,’ &c, Crown 8vo,. 
cloth, 6s, 


“There are passages in it that will move the reader deeply, and we hope to recur to 
some of them.’”’—British Weelly. 


EARL ROBERTS, K.G. 
EARL ROBERTS as a SOLDIER in PEACE: 


and WAR. By Capt. W. E. CAIRNES. With 9 Maps. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘Capt. W. E. Cairnes has made a high reputation as a military critic during the Boer 

War. He is an interesting writer...... His ‘ Earl Roberts as a Soldier in Peace and War’ is 
the best biography of the Commander-in-Chief that has appeared, though it is only a 
| narrative of the great general’s public career, and does not pretend to touch, whether with 
It is a contribution not only to ee but 
ically and 








or without authority, on his private life. 
more particularly to military history...... Capt. Cairnes’s book is written grap 
with admirable judgment and taste.”’—Ziterature. 


SARAH A. TOOLEY. 
The PERSONAL LIFE of QUEEN VICTORIA.. 


By SARAH A. TOOLEY. Illustrated by nearly 100 Pictures of 
the important Scenes and Events in Her Majesty’s Life. Third 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 
‘‘The volume should meet the wishes of a large public in these days.’’— Times. 
| ‘The book is liberally illustrated, well printed, and handsomely bound. Fora lady’s 
library there could be nothing of its kind more suitable ; and even men, whose interest lies - 
chiefly with the public and wider aspects of the Queen’s life, will find many parts of it 
attractive.””—Standard, 


ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON. 
The BIOGRAPHY of a GRIZZLY and 78 


DRAWINGS. By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON, Author of ‘ Wild 
Animals I have Known.’ New Edition. Cloth, 6s, 


The book has received unstinted praise from the critics of such papers as the Spectator, . 
the Atheneum, the Graphic, the World, and the Westminster Gazette. It has been described 
by these writers as ‘‘interesting as a fairy tale,” as ‘‘a classic of its kind,” as ‘‘a very 
uncommon and delightful book,” as ‘‘a capital book for a child and its donor.” It is full 
of the beautiful illustrations of animal life which Mr. and Mrs. Seton Thompson know how 
to draw so well, and altogether it is one of the most beautiful books ever written for young ~ 
people of all ages. 





JOHN URI LLOYD. 
STRINGTOWN on the PIKE. By John Uri 


LLOYD. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“Mr. Lloyd has produced a long, leisurely story, carefully told and artistically intro- 
duced, and thoroughly consistent from beginning to end.’’—Manchester Guardian. 





SPECIAL OFFER. 
HISTORY 


THE NEW EDITION OF DR. STOUGHTON’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
OF RELIGION 


IN ENGLAND. 


From the Opening of the Long Parliament to the Nineteenth Century. 
By JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 
In 8 handsome Volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth. Originally published at THREE POUNDS. The Complete Set now offered for ONE GUINEA net. 


Or may be had in Two Parcels: Parcel 1, containing Vols. I.-IV. 


(THE VOLUMES NOT 


Vol, I. THE CHURCH OF THE CIVIL WARS. 

Vol. Il. THE CHURCH OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Vol. II. THE CHURCH OF THE RESTORATION, 

Vol, IV. THE CHURCH OF THE RESTORATION, 


, 10s. 6d. net ; Parcel 2, containing Vols. V.-VIII., 10s. 6d. net. 
SOLD SEPARATELY.] 


Vol. V. THE CHURCH OF THE REVOLUTION. 
Vol. VI. THE CHURCH IN THE GEORGIAN ERA. 
Vol. VII. THE CHURCH IN THE 19th CENTURY, 1800-1830. 


Vol. VIII. THE CHURCH IN THE 19th CENTURY, 1830-1880, 





London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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SEELEY & CO.’S BOOKS. 


—— 
SECOND EDITION. 
EMMA MARSHALL. A Biographical 


Sketch. By BEATRICE MARSHALL. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations, 6s. 
«‘For the manner in which this charming little sketch cs a beautiful 
cand heroic life has been written we have nothing but “rE 
Pal i Mail Gazette. 


MRS. MARSHALL’S LAST STORY. 


The PARSON’S DAUGHTER, and 
HOW SHE was PAINTED by MR. ROMNEY. A Story 
by EMMA MARSHALL, Author of ‘ Under the Dome 
of St. Paul's,’ &c. With 8 Illustrations after Romney 
and Gainsborough, 5s. 

“‘ Around these familiar faces Mrs. Marshall has woven one of those 
idyllic tales in which she could picture so daintily the lights and 
shadows of domestic life.” —Scolsman. 


NEW EDITION. 


‘The TWO SWORDS: a Story of Old 
Bristol. By EMMA MARSHALL, With 8 Iilustra- 


MADAME. A Life of Henrietta, 
Duchess of Orleans. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. 
Ady). Second Edition. With 5 Portraits, 7s. 6d. 

“As absorbing as a romance by Scott or Dumas....yet it is real 

Wife.”"—Daily News. 


‘THE PORTFOLIO,’ No. 41. 
CAMEOS. By Cyril Davenport, F.S.A. 


With 12 Illustrations in Colours and 43 in Monochrome, 
5s. sewed ; also in cloth, 7s. net. 
**One of the most valuable of this brilliant series of monographs.... 
‘The illustrations are matter fur special praise.’’—Liverpool Courier. 


THOMAS GIRTIN: his Life and 
Works. An Essay. By LAURENCE BINYON. With 
721 Reproductions in Autotype. Imperial 4to, cloth, 
22. 2s. net. 

“The book is superlatively well done, both in general form and 
printing, and Mr. Hinyon is a critic of fine spirit, who writes well 
things that are worth saying.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


GENERAL JOHN JACOB. Com- 
mandant of the Sind Irregular Horse, and Founder of 
Jacobabad. By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With 
many Port a4 and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“India was never served by a more gallant soldier or by a more able 
administrator....One of the most interesting biographies I have read 
for a long time.”"—Zruth. 


London: SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, 
38, Great Russell Street, 





N R. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS, 
ale 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. Finally Revised. 11th Thou. 16 0 


PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols. Revised and 
Enlarged. 6th Thousand boo Sieg wee 36 


PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. | 2 vols. 5th Thou. 36 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 4th Thousand 21 
Ditto. Vol. II. 3rd Thousand 18 

Ditto. Vol. III. 2nd Thousand 16 
PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. 2vols. 2nd Thousand ... 27 
JUSTICE. (Separately.) ... a we oil are 
The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. 2lst Thousand oon 
EDUCATION. Library Edition. 7th Thousand... 6 
Ditto Cheap Edition. 41st Thousand as B 
ESSAYS. 3 vols. 5th Thousand ... .. Each vol. 10 
SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE a owe 40 
The MAN v. the STATE. (Separately.) 14th Thou. 1 
VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Enlarged Edition... ae 
London: Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


:{AMPLEES and TAPESTRY EMBROIDERIES. 
By MARCUS B, HUISH. 
With over 100 Illustrations, of which 30 are in Colour. 


Limited to One Edition of 600 Copies, of which over two-thirds 
are sold. 4to, 2/. 2 





ooo foo @qaoaqcco$dc & 
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“Mr. Huish in his handsome and exquisitely illustrated book has 
stopped a gap which no other expert could y ee — so well.’”’ 
‘Pull of interests of many kinds.”’— Dail Standard. 
“« Wonderful illustrations in colour or eg opal Mail. 


The Fine-Art Society, 148, New Bond Street, and Longmans, Pater- 
noster Row. 


ARY QUEEN of SCOTS, the PALACES, 
PRISONS, and pone ae of. An important ‘ius. 
trated Work by MICHAEL MAKER, assisted by T. A. 
CROAL, Edinburgh, is now in ate ry aes paration, and will eum 
be published in Two Editions—one strictly limited to 375 Copies only. 
There will be about 60 Illustrations, Photogravures, Full Page and 
others. Specimens of the Plates may be seen at, and Prospectus 
obtained from, the leading Booksellers, or W. Brown, Princes Street, 
wasps i or the Publishers, H. Virtue & Company, ‘Limited, 26, Ivy 
e, n. 


INDSOR CASTLE.—An Original Etching by 
Mr. AXEL H. HAIG appears in the APRIL Number of the 
ART JOURNAL, now ready, price 1s. 6d. 
“The effect is excellent. The etching should become popular, as 
there is no better picture of the Royal Castle in the printshops.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
ARTIST’S PROOFS, signed by Etcher and limited to 100 Copies, 
price 2!, 2s. each 
Tanion: : H. Virtue & Co., Ltd , 23, Ivy Lane, E.C. 











NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


mge WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—§ ‘Locrine.’ and ‘Selimus’—Verbs formed out of 
wie ae ames Good Friday and Parsles—Bibliography of Easter 
le veult’’—‘ The Pilgrim's Progress’: First aa 

Ww ellington’ 8s Census Paper—A eee et Mugginton. Len f= ire— 
‘Twentieth-Century Medal—M nited States 
Flag—Singing in chureh—The enaibelion hes the Dread— 
Local Name for C P Symp Magic—*‘ Devil's broth.” 


QUERIES :—Weekes: Catlin: Brocas—. =a agg page ee Friend of 
Phidias—“ Sod-Widow "—Baskinn—Heads in Southam Church— 
Gown—Cesar and Pompey—Location of Theatre— 
Catherine Street Theatre— e Devil's \ Walk ’—Joan of Arc—John 
Roberts—Royal Standard—‘‘There, but for the grace of God ’— 
First Edition of the ‘Pilgrim's Progress '—Royal Surname—Sir 
Cornelius Cole—‘‘ Half rat and half weasel ’’—Lists of Graduates— 
‘The Cogelers "—Runic Inscription found in St. Paul’s Churchyard 
—Sir C. Scudamore—Collet. 


REPLIES:—The late Mrs. Everett-Green—‘‘ Sarson Stones ”—Sur- 
names—St. Patrick's Day—Vulgar Misuse of “ Right "—‘: Hutching 
about ’’—Tinkhame Family—Hume’'s Purtrait—John Parr, Mayor— 
“ Wabbling’’—*‘ Pinhoen,” a Ghost-word—Old Marriage Custom in 
Yorkshire—Towns which have changed their Sites—Jesse and 
Selwyn—Stanbury of Devon = Cornwall—Madame eons 
Rev. J. H. Stewart —Lay Canon—‘ Manurance "’—St. Clement 
Danes—“ Mary’ 's Chappel ’’—‘ Book- World '—May-water—‘‘ Kybosh” 
=a «Become ”—D’Auvergne Family — Authors ‘of Books — London 

urches. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—St. Clair’s ‘Myths of Greece ’—Draper's ‘ Alfred 
the Great ’—Re views and Magazines. 


Notices to Correspondents. 





Powderin 








The NUMBER for MARCH 30 contains— 

NOTES :—The First Norwich Printer—Executions at Tyburn and Else- 
where—Genealogical Kesearch in America—Sandwich Men—‘*‘ Qui 
vive Bag te s Epitaphs in Use—Whitman’s ‘‘ Hexameters ”— 
Queen’s College, Oxford—Mock Bullfight on Christmas Eve— 
Barbari and Barberini. 

QU. peti ene Non terra sed aquis "—Dr. Forbes Watson 
— it lasse—tout casse—tout se "—Stonehenge—Uld Feudal 
ki ig &c.—St. Christopher and Laughter—Breckenridge —Green 
of Wyken—‘Child’s Own Book ’—Disguise of Man as Woman— 
Author of Quotation Wanted—Crowned Heads—Comic Dialogue- 
Sermon—Fielding and Brillat-Savarin—Morsay, or Count Marsay— 
‘‘Colpeara ’’—Earl of Hyndford’s Daughters—Nursery Kime—John 
Jones the Regicide. 

REPLIES: atial War Disratcmn of ce Maranus—Daisy Names— 

nce mariole "—‘‘ Four-and-Five ” 

a of Ravana Margaretof Bourbon—Lines on the Skin— 

“Mad as a hatter”’—Verses on the Irish Famine—Cradle Commis- 

sions—D'Auvergne eee deed meas in Salop—‘‘ Wisc 

—Early Steam Navigation— rn —National Nicknames — Black- 

heads—Kerners Family—Achil Island—Whiftlers and Whiffling— 

“Bull and Last”—Shakespeare the “ Knavish "— Worcestershire 

Folk-lore — “‘ Bandy-legged’’— Henry VII. — Whitgifts Hospital, 

Croydon—London Evening Paper—“ Paulie’ ’—Doubtful Passages in 

Chaucer—“‘ The spotted negro boy ’’—‘‘ Put a spoke in the wheel” 

—Gun Reports—Seneca and Galen—“ Rouen” and “ Succedaneum.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS:—Besant’s ‘East London ’—Colyer-Fergusson’s 
‘Marriage Registers of St. Dunstan's, Stepney ’—Gomperz’s 
‘Greek Thinkers ’—‘ Byegones relating to Walesand the Korder 
Counties '—* Coutts & Co.’— Transactions of the United Empire 
Loyalists’ Association. 


Notices to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for MARCH 23 contains— 


NOTES :—Mrs. Jordan in Dublin—Animals in People’s Insides— 
and 





T E A T H E N & U M M 
oe te _— and Foreign Literature, Science, 
he Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 
Last Week's ATHENASUM contains Articles on 
The LIFE of MR. CHILDERS. 
The MYTHS of GREECE. 
A DISCUSSION of ETHICS. 
TAINE and his WORK. 
THREE CORONATION ORDERS. 


NEW NOVELS:—Love and Honour; A Little Grey Sheep; 4 
Ricycle of Cathay; The Survivor ; Miss Spinney; Time's Fool; 
John Townley ; Rival Claimants. 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

PUBLICATIONS of the 8.P.C.K. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

NEWLY DISCOVERED DOCUMENTS of the ELIZARETHAN and 
JACOBEAN PERIODS; The WORD “FRAIL”; The TROUBA- 
DOURS; The FIRST EDITION of ‘ The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS’ ; 
Miss C. M. YONGE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

Ce Publications ; Societies; Meetings Next Week; 

sip 


ALtso— 


FINE ARTS :—Mr. Legros at = “ Gallery ; The Newly Discovered 
Vermeer; The Blyth Sale ; Gos: 


MUSIC :—Dido and neas ; The iin of Love; Popular Concert; 
Philharmonic Concert ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—The Revolted Daughter; Library ‘lable ; Gossip. 


The NUMBER for MARCH 23 contaams— 

DR. CUNNINGHAM on MEDLEVAL and MODERN ECONOMICS, 

The GOOD MAN of the EIGHTEENTH CENTrURY. 

FERDINAND of BRUNSWICK. 

MOUNT OMI and BEYOND. 

A NEW BOOK on the CONSTITUTION. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Church of Humanity; The Lesser Evil; This 
Body of Death; Scoundrels & Co.; ‘he Kedemption of ‘David 
Corson ; ‘The Shadow of Gilsland. 

LAW-BOOKS. 

RECENT VERSE. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

NEWLY DISCOVERED DOCUMENTS of the ELIZABETHAN and 
JACOBEAN PERIODS; MR. CHARLES BUCKLAND; SIR 
EDWARD MALET’S ‘SHIFTING SCENES’; The WORD 
“FRAIL ’’; SALE; ‘YEOMANRY or MOUNTED INFANTRY?’ 
THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

ALso 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


ee NE Notes ; Discovery of the Hawaiian Islands 
in 2; Early Portuguese ‘Travels ; The Etymology of some 


ahha Bo Terms ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week; 
Gossip. 
FINE ARTS—M ; Mr. Sh ’s Work at the Dutch Gallery ; 





The Blyth iaponeinns; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—Popular Concerts ; Herr Sauer's Pianoforte Recital ; Gossip ; 
Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA-Self 's the Man ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


John C. Francis, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 





St. Patrick’s Day—Keminiscence of 1837—Newspaper a 
Statistics—El Conde de Caserta—Blue Beara—‘‘Zareba” or 

« Zeriba ’ —Lizard Folk-lore—Animal Superstitions in India—King 
Edward VII's. ‘Title in Scotland—Arabs and Odd Numbers—** Log ”"— 
‘ Thomas Fletcher, Poet.’ 


QUERIES :—Anonymous pelagday and sible onesies Spelling— 
Brawling—The Orb—‘“‘ Capt. Rock '’—“‘ As right as a trivet ’"—Odd 
Numbers—Author of Waseso Wanted—‘Gill’s Lap’’—Sir A. 
Brabason—Irish Harps—A City—Marat—“ To sit bodkin ”—Roman 
Steelyard ° Weights—Johnson, Sheriff of London—* Foulrice 

k Elm”: ‘‘Chincherer "—Guadagnoli—Nell Gwyn—Mary, 

Countess de Front—Koulston Family—Walpole’s Letters to Mann. 


REPLIES :—Journalistic Errors—Arundel: Walden—Suwarroff and 
Mass¢na—Mrs. Arbuthnot—Bishop of London's Funeral—E oe 
of J. Nichols—Simon Fraser—Allusion in Wordsworth—Author of 
Hymn Wanted—“ Bob-baw !’'—Lamb Jottings — Safford Family— 
Chisel Marks—Footprints of Gods—‘ So long’ (Questing Beast— 
se “Le trecente cariche’”’—Bytield Family—‘‘Sarson Stones ”— 

, Oxford—Sur —Pall-mall and Golf—Poem attributed 
to “Milton— Hulme—Ships of War on Land—Title of Esquire— 
“ Better to have loved and lost’’—Counting Another's Kuttons— 
Old London Taverns—Date Wanted—Author of Recitation—“ In 
the swim”— Dr. Johnson—“ Barted’’ — Chaucerian Passage — 
«“ Jeber’s cooks "—High and Low—“ Roker "—‘‘ Caendo ” —Cercando 
—Col. Thomas Cooper. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Harbottle and Dalbiac’s ‘ Dictionary of French 
and Italian Quotations ’"—Baildon's ‘ Kobert Louis Stevenson ’— 
Magazines. 

Notices to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for MARCH 16 contains— 
NOTES :—Danteiana—Spenser, ‘Locrine,’ and ‘Selimus ’—First Lady 
Rarrister—Vanishing London : Christ's Hospital—Manningham and 
‘twelfth Night’—E. Hamley—‘ Pinhoen,” a Ghost-word—“ Any- 


one’’: “ Everyone ’’— “ Distinct” — Comb=Cockade—Interesting 
Legal Action—Changed Sites of ‘'owns—Wordsworthiana -Sir R. 
Pee 


QUERIES :—“ Lattermint’’—Gun Reports—‘ Bijou Almanack ’—Cata- 
logue of Musical Instruments—Kood Well, Edinburgh—“ Carrick ’— 
Noble—Confidential War Dispatches—Bishopric of Mons Maranus— 
Old Marriage Custom in Yorkshire—Son o rd Byron— Te 
in Rinnel Church—Clifford : Mortimer: Waller—‘ Devil’s Palpit’— 
Statue in Soho Square—‘‘ Morning Glory ; i 
Shakespeare Quotations—Ned Shuter—“ Peer ’'= Minnow 

REPLIES :—Executions at Tyburn and Elsewhere— Battle of Fontenoy 
—Inoculation—*‘ Curtana ’"—Suwarroff and Masséna—Welsh MS. 
Pedigrees—Lamb and ‘The Champion ’"—Acacia in Freemasonry— 
Movable Stocks—Flogging at the (art Tail—‘‘ Rouen” and * Suc- 
cedaneum "—Motto for Laundry Porch—Malt and Hop Substitutes 
—Dresden Amen—“ Peridot”—Columbaria—Yeomanry Records— 
Throgmorton—** Skilly "—Ipplepen—Huitson Famils—“ ‘t'wopenny 
Tube ’—“ Caba.”’ 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Dr. Gardiner’s ‘History ’—Mr. Heckethorn's 
‘London Memories’—‘The Mind of the Century ’—‘ Chiswick 
Shakespeare ’’—‘ Winchester '"—‘ English Catalogue of Books.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 
Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





IFE in an OPEN-AIR SANATORIUM. By 

Dr. CHARLES REINHARDT. A Concise Account of the Modern 
Open-Air T for € d other Tuberculous Diseases, 
with Detailed Descriptions of FF Air Sanatoria in the British Isles. 
Profusely illustrated. Price ls ; or 1s 3d post free —London: J. Bale, 
Sons & Danielsson, Ltd., 83-89, Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, W" 








NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and AUGMENTED, 


price Sixpence, 
ASTRONOMY for the YOUNG, 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
BRIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
THE 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ENDOWMENTS. 





FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES. 


Invested Funds .. oe oe eo £9,711,112. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 


Head Offices : 
1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


EPPs's COCOA. The Most Nutritious. 








EPPss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 


E?PPs’s COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


EFPs's COCOA. With Natural Flavour only. 





DISNBFoRD Ss MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, oa RN, 
HEADACHE, GO 
and INDIGESTIO 
And Safest Aperiont for Delicate ‘Constitutions, 
Children, and In: 
DINNEFORD’S “MAGNESIA 
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THE 
EDINBURGH WAVERLEY. 


In 48 Volumes, at 6s. net the Volume. 


The Publishers have the honour to announce that they propose to 
issue an edition of Sir Wa.rer Scori’s Novels, uniform (in every par- 


ticular except binding) with 


“THE EDINBURGH STEVENSON,” 
than which no more distinguished format has been achieved in book 
production. 
The features of THE EDINBURGH WAVERLEY are as follows :— 

Text.—The Text adopted will be that of the last Edition revised 
by the Author, with all Sir Walter Scott’s Notes and Introductions. 
Neither Notes nor Introductions by any other hand will be included. 
A carefully prepared Glossary of Scots Words will be given at the end 
of each volume. 

Type and Printing.—The Type—a new fount—will be of the 
same bold and beautiful cut as that used for ‘‘ The Edinburgh Steven- 
son.” The printing, to secure the clearest impression, will be direct 
from the type, which will afterwards be distributed. The execution of 
the letterpress has been entrusted to Messrs. ConsTaBLe. 


Paper.—The Paper, as in ‘' The Edinburgh Stevenson,” is made 
of pure rag, remarkably light in weight, and bears on each page as a 
watermark ‘‘ The Edinburgh Waverley.” 

Portraits.—A Portrait, reproduced in Photogravure (printed from 
the plate) will form the frontispiece to each of the 48 volumes. These 
plates will be a feature of peculiar interest. They will comprise :— 


(1) A very complete series of about 20 authentic Portraits of Sir Walter Scott, some 
of them reproduced here for the first time. 
(2) Portraits of the prototypes of some of the best-known characters in the Novels. 


(3) Portraits of some of the historical personages portrayed in the Novels. 


In most cases photographs have been specially taken for this series direct from 
the paintings, not from engravings. 


The whole Series has been selected by and executed under the super- 
vision of Mr. James L. Caw, Curator of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery. The Photogravure Plates will be made by Messrs. T. & R. 
ANNAN. 

Binding.—The volumes will be bound in buckram, with red 
morocco label. Particular attention has been given to the style and 
workmanship, so as to ensure a binding both beautiful and durable. 


LIMITED AND NUMBERED ISSUE. 

Only 1,000 Copies for sale, and 40 for the press and presentation, 
will be printed. Each volume will be numbered, and the first volume 
in each Set signed by the Publishers. Two Volumes will be issued 
every Month, beginning APRIL 5, 1901. 





Edinburgh: T. C. & E. C. JACK; and Booksellers, 











DEIGHTON, BELL & CO., 
CAMBRIDGE. 
EASTER, 1901. 


—_— a 
JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The RISEN MASTER. A Sequel to 
‘ Pastor Pastorum.’ By Rev. HENRY LATHAM, M.A., 
Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

‘*Mr. Latham’s theory, which we find so convincing, 
about the discovery of the grave clothes, is admirably il!us- 
trated by a drawing which shows the tomb as he conceives 
it. We call this the groundwork of the book, but those who 
know the author’s previous work will understand that such 
a theory subserves a higher end than the gratification of 
curiosity as to facts......We could find many things in the- 
book to criticize, but these very things suggest devout 
thought—not flippant doubt. It has faults, but no book 
could do more to stimulate and corroborate faith. Our 
advice is to buy it and read it, to keep it and read it again.” 

Church Times. 

‘*Mr. Latham has unquestionably rendered a real service 
to all thoughtful students of the Gospel records. Those- 
whose vocation is teaching will perhaps find less to help 
them in this volume than in ‘ Pastor Pastorum’; but in 
any case it will stimulate their thought and quicken their 
interest. It will help them to realize more vividly the- 
wisdom and tenderness of the methods employed by 
Almighty God in the education of His children.”— Guardian. 





SECOND EDITION. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. net. 


STUDIES of ARIANISM. Chiefly 


referring to the Character and Chronology of the Re- 
action which followed the Council of Nicea. By 
HENRY MELVILL GWATKIN, M.A., Dixie Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, Cambridge. 

“So even if this edition were a reprint of the first we 
should have great treasure. We should still have the only 
treatment of Arianism that combines utmost judgment 
with utmost scholarship in lucid language. But Prof. 
Gwatkin has wrought over the book and taken account of 
all the literature on the subject published since his first 
edition appeared in 1882,”— Expository Times. 





Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO, 
London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE UNIVERSITIES’ MISSION TO 
CENTRAL AFRICA, 


9, DARTMOUTH STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
— > 
Cloth, gilt top, and gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. net; post, 2s. 9d. 
SECOND THOUSAND. 


LETTERS from EAST AFRICA, 
1895-97. By GERTRUDE WARD, Author of ‘The Life- 
of Bishop Smythies.’ 

‘*A charming picture, simple, unstudied, and yet full of 
graceful and graphic touches, of an up-country Mission 
station in tropical Africa.”—Zimes. 

“ We have not read a pleasanter book for some time.” 

Atheneum. 

** Letters which are in themselves literature.” 

W. H. Huron. 

‘“‘They might have been written by one of the small bana: 
of the first Christian missionaries who followed in the track. 
of St. Paul.”— Pilot. 

Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; post, 3s.10¢2, SECOND EDITION. 


The HISTORY of the UNIVER- 
SITIES’ MISSION to CENTRAL AFRICA, 1859-98. 
By A. E. M. ANDERSON-MORSHEAD. With a Pre- 
face by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 131 Illustrations 
and Coloured Map. 

** This book is one of the best missionary records that have 
ever come under our notice, An abundant store of bright 
and ennobling descriptions.”— Guardian. : 

“The efforts of the Mission to put down slavery in Kast 
Africa have justified the expenditure and the risks incurred. 
A very valuable chapter on slavery is contributed by Lieut. 
C. S. Smith.”—Daily Chronicle. 


The GOLDEN SHIP, and other Tales. 
Translated from the Swahili by the late Capt. OGLE, 
R.N., and GERTRUDE WARD, Author of ‘Letters 
from Hast Africa,’ &c. Profusely illustrated. 2s. éd. 
net; post, 2s. 10d. . nen 

‘*A gift-book of a novel and charming description...... 

Highly spirited and readable. The illustrations are all 

exceedingly clever. Children of all ages will thoroughly 


enjoy this book.”—Atheneum. i: 
“A very attractive quarto volume, beautifully printed: 


and lavishly illustrated, at a price which astonishes us.” 


Church Times, 
EAST AFRICA in PICTURE. 
100 Pictures on Art Paper. 


2s. 6d. net; post, 2s. 10d. 

“‘ Contains a series of very fine photographs of the various 
churches of the Mission, the people and their village, and 
scenes of their every-day life. A book which it is impos-- 
sible to praise too highly.”—Church Times, 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


— 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE SIEGE 


OF KUMASSI. 


By LADY HODGSON, Wife of Sir Frederic M. Hodgson, late Governor of the Gold Coast. 
Demy 8vo, profusely illustrated, price 21s, 


‘©Of remarkable interest. 


Lady Hodgson is to be congratulated upon a volume which will be read with keen interest, and with admiration 


alike of the courage and endurance she displayed and of the skill with which she tells her story.”—Standard. 
‘There is a delightful, simple womanliness in all she says, and the result is a singularly vivid picture of a stirring episode.” — Outlook. 


“A handsome volume. 


It is an interesting, valuable, and vivid account of the siege. 


With a keenness of observation, combined with a vivid and 


simple literary gift, Lady Hodgson has brought before us more really than ever before the terrible plight in which the besieged were placed, and the cheerful 


and heroic manner of the defence.”—Daily Graphic. 





AN IDEAL HOLIDAY BOOK-—SECOND EDITION. 


A SACK OF SHAKINGS. 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, Author of ‘The Cruise of the Cachalot,’ &c. 


Extra crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, price 6s. 


“It isnot only readable, itshould be re-read and read again. 
sea.” —Daily Chronicle. 
‘* His knowledge of the sea is truly marvellous. 


It is as refreshing as Saturday to Monday at Brighton. 


The sea lives and moves in his pages...... Most engrossing. 


Mr. Bullen is the Jefferies of the 


It is an ideal book for an Easter holiday.” 
Echo, 





TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


ABYSSINIA. 
By HERBERT VIVIAN, Author of ‘ Tunisia,’ ‘ Servia,’ 


Demy 8vo, with 2 Maps and 80 Illustrations, price 15s. 


“‘A new book by Mr. Vivian is like a glass of champagne to sea-sick tourists. From 
cover to cover his latest work does not cease to sparkle.’’—Morning Advertiser. 

‘*The reader of this book will find it everywhere interesting, and the illustrations are 
-excellent.’’— Yorkshire Post. 


CYPRUS TO ZANZIBAR BY THE 
EGYPTIAN DELTA. 


The Adventures of a Journalist in the Isle of Love, the Home of 
Miracles, and the Land of Cloves. 
By EDWARD VIZETELLY. 


With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, price 15s. (Jn the press, 





SECOND EDITION. 


AT PRETORIA. 
By JULIAN RALPH. 
A Companion Volume to ‘ Towards Pretoria.’ Extra crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
** Highly interesting...... Full of picturesque passages. The book is well worth reading.” 
Spectator. 
A NEW BOOK OF HUMOUR. 


THE NEW MASTER. 
By ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY, Author of ‘ Hands in the Darkness,’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. With Illustrations by Tom Browne. 


“Mr. Golsworthy is a born humourist. This book is brimful of fun. It shows so much | 


genuine humour that it ought to commend itself to those who are capable of enjoying a 
healthy laugh.’’—Glasyow Herald. 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL, Ph.D., 
Author of ‘Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales,’ &c. 
Illustrated with 55 Full-Page Portraits of Living Indians. Demy 4to, price 21s. net. 
} * A sound, scholarly, and intelligent book.’’—Spectator. 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS OF TO-DAY. 





A POACHER’S EXPERIENCES. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A POACHER. 


By J. CONNELL. 
With Illustrations by S. T. Dadd. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


These confessions are unique as being the actual experiences of a living poacher. The 
book is interesting as well as amusing, and one cannot but admire the ingenious though 
illegitimate means of gaining a subsistence. (Just published. 





NEW AND NOTABLE SIX-SHILLING 


“ Clever and humorous,’’—Outlook. 


A VARSITY MAN. By Inglis Allen. 


‘Without the preliminary clamour of Buy! Buy! Buy! a real humourist has sprung 
into being. Excluding the classics, there are few wittier books about to-day than ‘A 
Varsity Man.’ ’’—Daily Mail. 

‘**A capital book, full of ‘smart things.’ Mr. Allen tells the story with a playful and 
genial humour, and is never vulgar.’’—Scotsman, 


‘TWIXT DEVIL and DEEP SEA. By Mrs. C. N. 


WILLIAMSON. 
“Very exciting, and the interest is capitally sustained. It is a dashing story, which 
we recommend to all admirers of Mrs. Williamson’s well-known style.””—Vanity Fair. 


“May be cordially reeommended for a place in our readers’ lists of books to be ordered 
from the library.”"—Daily News. 


A HONEYMOON in SPACE. By George Griffith. 


“Ingenious and amusing.”—Scotsman. 


The INVADERS. By Louis Tracy. Second Edition. 


‘* A prophetic work that should be read by Lord Roberts and the Earl of Selborne.”’ 
“A most exciting narrative.” —Spectator. Pall Mali Gazette. 


NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
The TAPU of BANDERAH. By Louis Becke and 


WALTER JEFFERY. 
‘* These stories are just as good as those which usually come from these authors, and 
this means that they could hardly be better.’’-— Atheneum, 
“ Excellent and exciting reading.””—Morning Post. 
‘* Emphatically to be read.’’—Daily Mail. 


HER MASTER PASSION. By Bessie Hatton. 


‘*A really fine novel.” — Literary World. 

‘* Achieved in workmanlike fashion. The young authoress may be congratulated on a 
real success.’’— Globe. 

“ An interesting book...... containing some well-drawn characters and much passionate 
emotion.’’—Literature. 

“ The prose poem is a gem, in which we do not find a flaw.’’— World. 


The SENTENCE of the COURT. By Headon Hill. 


“ Should take a high place in the ranks of detective stories.”— Manchester Guardian. | 
“ It is interesting as well as pleasing ; and it will entertain anybody who takes it up.” 
Scotsman, 


The STRANGE WOOING of MARY BOWLER. By 
RICHARD MARSH. Second Edition. 
‘'Che story is crisp and bright, and there is a very cleverly contrived plot. Better fun 
of the kind is not to be had.””—Scotsman. 





MORD EM’LY. By W. Pett Ridge. New and Cheaper 


Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 





Messrs, PEARSON have much pleasure in announcing that they will issue shortly NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS by the following 


well-known Authors: FLORENCE WARDEN, BRET 
WESTALL, and HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


HARTE, E. H. COOPER, HELEN MATHERS, WILLIAM 





London: C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, F.O. 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C, Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, April 6, 1901. 
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